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@ sad? Yes — but silly, too! There’s 
little excuse for such fatalities in these days of medical science and 
education — and there’s mo excuse for premature and costly failures 
of pipe and sheet metal in these days of expert metallurgical knowl- 
edge. With Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron available, the use of 
ordinary ferrous materials where corrosion is known to be a deciding 


factor is foolish economy. 


public Steel 


Obfe CLUALO72 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ra [Tod ts 


a ae) 14 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


te]. 


HIGHEST RUST-RESISTANCE 
IN ITS PRICE CLASS 


Toncan Iron is available in pipe, sheets, 
roofing, siding, ridge roll, gutters, down- 
spouts, flashing and other forms. For ordi- 
nary service, these products may be had in 
high quality steel or copper-bearing steel. 
See “Sweet's” or write us for information 


When writing Steel & Tubes, Inc., for further information, please address Department A. F. 
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GLASS 82 


Distinguished and unusual examples from England and France 


SERVICE STATIONS 86 


An historical and technical review. Examples of current types 
First of a series of portfolios on planning techniques for new and 
remodeled buildings. 


COMPETITION 06 


The prize drawings, and twelve selected submissions, in the first 
prefabricated house competition. 


HOUSES 103 


Additional case histories in the smali house series. Interior-exter- 
ior photographs ... floor plans .. . critical comment. . . cost 
data .. . construction outlines. 


OFFICES 119 


Three new offices by industrial designers. 


A TECHNIQUE FOR GREENBELTS, 1! 126 


The second installment of an article by Architect Albert Mayer, 
investigating the relation of first costs to maintenance in mater- 
ials, finishes, heating, plumbing, etc. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 147 


Plastics in Architecture: store fronts, bathroom walis, switch 
plates, valve and door handles, lighting fixtures. Burgess Acousti- 
Vent ceiling ... Silvray Luminaires ... Armco Paintgrip. 


BUILDING MONEY 15] 


Public housing’s advocates take inventory, and watch their Gov- 
ernors face the issue... How a Georgia town was rebuilt from 
the ruins of a tornado; by whom, and with whose money ...A 
panel of six taxpayers that have helped to change Manhattan's 
face, and a look at the architectural and financial tactics behind 
them ... What the 75th Congress is likely to do for Building... 
Fourth of Purdue’s experimental houses: prefabricated. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


The Albany War Memorial controversy . Official U. S&S. resi- 
dences abroad ... Miscellany ... Announcements, awards, 


obituaries. 


BOOKS 22 


Art and the machine .. . Chinese garden structures in Europe 
... The sculpture of Lee Lawrie... A handbook on housing. 


LETTERS 26 


The New York World’s Fair: selection of architects and com- 
ments on the recent competition . .. Revised figures on a housing 
project in Clarendon, Virginia ... Contemporary versus modern 
houses. 
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$121,100,000 
59,565,000 


$1,094,000 
20,441,000 


PERMITS ........... 
Residential 
Non-Residential 
Alterations 


November, 1936 
December, 1935 


113,650,000 
76,120,000 


Permits are from 1,490 cities reporting 
to the Department of Labor. 


CONTRACTS ............. $199,695,700 
Residential 65,487,300 
Non-Residential 72,956,000 


Heavy Engineering 61,252,400 


208,204,200 
264,136,500 


November, 1936 
December, 1935 


Contracts are from 37 States east of the 
Rockies, F. W. Dodge statistics. 


The last month of a year is generally the signal for a small drop in volume figures, both 
by permit and by contract. However, in the permit column, December, 1936 was slightly 
ahead, helped swell the year’s total to its highest in six years. The decrease in contract 
figures was due directly to the marked drop in public projects of all descriptions. By 
contract, 1936 building was worth $2,675,296,000, a 45 per cent gain over 1935's $1,844,- 
544,900. Main increase for 1936 was in the much-heralded residential column, 1936's 
$801,623,800 being 67 per cent higher than 1935’s $478,843,100. 





RIGHT TURN. Last month the most 
popular and the most criticized of the orig- 
inal Brain Trusters both announced their 
retirement from public life. SEChairman 
James M. (“Chink”) Landis revealed his 
acceptance of the position of Dean of Har- 
vard’s Law School, intimated that he would 
resign from the SEC some time this sum- 
mer to take up his new duties in the 
school from which he graduated at the 
head of the 1924 class. Also last month 
RAdministrator Rexford Tugwell _ left 
Washington to begin his private career 
with Manhattan’s American Molasses 
Company. 

Such were the two most publicized de- 
partures of the New Deal month (see p. 
162). In fact, the exodus was much more 
numerous. During the last four months a 
round dozen of the smart young men in 
Government jobs have packed their bags 
for other towns. Better offers from busi- 
ness, the dissatisfaction of anonymity, lack 
of sympathy with old-line chiefs, all these 
have been given as reasons. The prime 
reason, however, seems to many an ob- 
server to have been left unsaid: Roosevelt 
has turned to the Right, left the crusaders 
without a leader. 

Speaking in Washington at a farewell 
dinner tendered in his honor one night 
last month, Professor Tugwell gave ex- 
pression to the departing smart young men 
when he said: “The new leaders that will 
rise during the next four years ought to 
be searching now for the best methods to 
bring the greatest assistance to the people 
at the bottom of the economic heap. Un- 
less this is done, the people eventually 
will understand that we are well-meaning 


enough, but are not getting anywhere.” 

To Business, happy cultivating its recov- 
ery, no reform news was good news. Amott- 
Baker realty bond prices for 200 issues rose 
3 per cent in December, largest month- 
ly gain for a year during which bond 
prices passed the 1932 level for the first 
time. \ 

a 

SLUM FIGHT. Two million New 
Yorkers live in housing which has time 
and again been condemned as below legal 
standard. Three years of Government aid 
have succeeded in rehousing about 7,500 
of these people, a figure which speaks vol- 
umes for the inadequacy of the present 
scope of the Federal program. 

In an effort to remedy this situation 
the local legislature passed the Multiple 
Dwelling Law in 1929, providing chiefly 
for the removal of certain fire hazards. 
But the new standard thus set was alarm- 
ingly high, and at the demands of realty 
a four-year moratorium on its enforce- 
ment was promptly declared, and two 
million people kept their fire-traps. It was 
obvious that they should not be allowed 
to live in such sub-standard housing; and 
it was equally obvious that enforcement 
of the new fire laws would in many cases 
cause landlords to spend more than their 
profits on making their houses legal dwell- 
ings. 

Into this impasse stepped Langdon Post, 
Manhattan socialite, onetime newspaper 
man, onetime Technocrat, For-Roosevelt- 
Before-Chicago. Appointed Tenement Com- 
missioner by Fusion Mayor LaGuardia, 
he announced that the Multiple Dwelling 
Law would be enforced as of January 1, 
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1937. Meanwhile he made surveys of large 
blocks of slums, gave the owners a fore- 
cast of drastic action. Faced with the cost 
of installing fire retarding equipment in 
their tenements, and criminal liability if 
they did not install it, owners mailed 4,000 
eviction notices during the 1936 Christmas 
holiday week. Since neither Commissioner 
Post nor anybody else knew where the 
evicted would go, there promptly developed 
a strong move for another moratorium, 
and the good intentions of good Housers 
appeared once again to have overstepped 
practicality. 

Last month brought a suit, testing the 
constitutionality of the Multiple Dwelling 
Law, which struck at the very foundation 
of housing procedure. Declared the brief: 

“The only effective way of accomplish- 
ing the laudable object of better housing 
. .. is through the means of public housing 
authorities. . . . It cannot, however, ac- 
complish that purpose by imposing such 
onerous and unreasonable burdens upon 
existing buildings as to force their aban- 





Harris & Ewing 
Commissioner Post. 


donment, vacation, and demolition without 
compensation therefor. . . . The Multiple 
Dwelling Law can legally only be effectu- 
ated through . . . the payment of adequate 
compensation for property condemned.” 

In rebuttal, the City Corporation Coun- 
sel contended: 

“Its (the Multiple Dwelling Law’s) pur- 
pose is not . . . the elimination of old-law 
tenements. . . . Its sole purpose is to render 
old-law tenements safer. . . . We concede, 
of course, that the enforcement of this law 
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| VEU TEMPRITILE proves that 


a new bathroom is ALL IN A DAY’S WORK* 





MRS. C.—"I certainly wish we could afford to brighten 
up our bathroom. It’s so dingy I'm ashamed every 
time we have guests. But it would cost so much and 
be such a lot of trouble.” 


MR.C.—‘“This advertisement says that MASONITE 
TEMPRTILE produces gleaming tile effects at low cost. 
I'll call an architect and ask him whether TEMPRTILE 
would solve our problem. He can tell us how to use it.” 





TWO DAYS LATER 


MRS.C.—“The carpenter’s been here since 9 o'clock. 

te has one wall finished already, and you ought to 

-e how neat it looks. He didn’t touch the old wall 

. just nailed MAsontTe TEMPRTILE right over it. He 
says the painter is coming this afternoon.” 














*TRUE EXPERIENCE OF A PHILADELPHIA FAMILY 


THAT NIGHT 


MRS. C.—"Oh, Bob, I'm so thrilled! Look how beautiful 
our bathroom is now. I've never seen such fast work- 
men. And they didn't leave a speck of dirt. I don't 
know how they did it!” 


MR.C.—“Ah! That's the secret of MAsontTre TEMPRTILE. 
They say it’s so easy to work with I could have done 
the job myself. And guess what! All this spotless 
luxury cost less than I paid for my winter overcoat.” 
o es a 

MAsoNITE TEMPRTILE assures a good job well done — 
quickly! Satisfies customers. Often suggests other 
new building and remodeling work. Be sure you 
know all the advantages and economies of MASONITE 
so you can pass them on to your customers. Mail the 
coupon for FREE sample and further details. 


ds MASONITE 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 


A MISSISSIPP! PRODUCT 





MASONITE CORPORATION. Dept. AF-2 
11l W. Washington Street, Chicago. Ill. 


r 
| Please send me FREE sample and information about 
| MASONITE TEMPRTILE. 

| 

| 

! 

| 


Name 


Address 


— ome eee ee ee oe oe 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


will result in an interference with private 
rights and will restrict an owner free use 
of his property. But that is the inevitable 


consequence of social legislation and fur- 
nished no argument against its constitu- 
tionality.” 


GYPSUM SHUFFLE. In 1928 Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corp. issued $13,500,- 
000 in bonds to acquire Beaver Products, 
manufacturers of Beaver Board, and “ Best- 
wall,” the original gypsum wallboard. At 
about the same time Certain-teed’s Presi- 
dent Chester E. Rahr entered a price war 
with U.S. Gypsum which hurried his com- 
pany into the red. Result was that while 
Certain-teed became the third largest U.S. 
manufacturer and distributor of gypsum 
products", its ledger failed to show black 
until last Fall when it announced a third- 
quarter profit of $131,000, first since the 
Depression began. Last month, hard on top 
of this profit, Certain-teed got a new man- 
agement headed by 42-year-old President 
Walter Gilbert Baumhogger, appeared bet- 
ter equipped for business than it has in a 
decade. 

This change in management reflected a 
change in ownership which also occurred 
last summer, when Phoenix Securities ac- 
quired controlling interest in Certain-teed. 





Margaret Bourke-White 


Certain-teed’s Baumhogger. 


Faced with the problem of finding new 
blood for his new property, Phoenix’s Presi- 
dent Wallace Grove turned not unnatur- 
ally to Montgomery Ward, whose President 
Sewell Lee Avery is also president of U.S. 
Gypsum, whose onetime assistant manager 
is Johns-Manville’s President Lewis H. 
Brown. There he heard of hefty, open- 
faced Mr. Baumhogger, picked him for the 
second is 


*Biggest is U. S. Co., 


Johns-Manville Corp. 


Gypsum 





efficiency in management he had displayed 
during six years as vice president in charge 
of retail stores. His experience in the prob- 
lems of the building industry is limited to 


a course in electrical engineering some 


fifteen years ago at Brooklyn's Pratt 
Institute. 
WAGES. If any single factor were abie 


to keep the charted line of Building's vigor 
from rising faster during 1937 than it did 
in 1936, that factor would be Labor, fat 
with demands, either organized or indi- 
vidual, for higher wages. Last month the 
trade got a taste of such potentials when 
Engineering News-Record released a sur- 
vey of building wages in twenty key 
cities. Future events seemed to be casting 
long shadows: the unskilled worker is to- 
day getting more per hour than ever be- 
fore; the skilled laborer has attained 89 
per cent of his 1930 top wage. 
Specifically, the report showed that the 
wage of the average common building 
laborer rose from 58.6 cents an hour in 
December to 60.3 cents an hour in Janu- 
ary, as compared with 56.9 cents in August, 
1936, and 56.5 cents in December, 1929; 
while the skilled wage average rose from 
$1.18 two months ago to $1.24 last month. 
The common-labor average the 
pre-depression high by 7 per cent, the re- 
sult of a number of new contract periods 
for union agreements which started at the 


exceeds 


beginning of the year. 

That, however, building wages alone 
cannot appreciably slow down building 
volume was illustrated when, in a series of 
crusading articles, the Scripps-Howard 
Cleveland Press last month pointed out 
that Cleveland’s costs were higher than 
those of any comparable city in the coun- 
try, that labor’s share in the costs of a 
typical house was 35.5 per cent. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
in an effort to check cost trends by locali- 
ties, asked for estimates from 23 cities on 
the same small house. Cleveland submitted 
the most expensive estimate ($6,240) of 
any save Reno, Nev. Others: Albany, 
$5,303; Buffalo, $5,561; Indianapolis, 
$5,558; Detroit, $5,297; St. Louis, $5,918; 
Seattle, $5,977: Boston, $5,905; Washing- 
ton, $5,159; Baltimore, $4,899; Philadel- 
phia, $4,929; Pittsburgh, $5,478; Columbus, 
$5,860; Cincinnati, $5,918. 

A breakdown of Cleveland’s house 
showed the following costs: unfinished 
lumber, including labor, $494.60 (second 
highest in the list); millwork, $920 (third 
highest in the list); miscellaneous items, 
including furring, lathing and insulation, 
$261.25 (third highest); masonry, $815.80 
(sixteenth highest); miscellaneous hard- 
ware, including labor, $158.44 (tenth high- 
est); painting, $265.50 (second highest) ; 
heating, $419.83 (fourth highest) ; finished 
lumber and labor, $982.45 (fifth highest) : 
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(fourth highest); ex 
(highest); electrical! 
outlets, $144.38 (highest); total mat: 
rials, $3,232.25 (thirteenth); total labor, 
$2,218.38 (35.5 per cent). 

More specifically, in Cleveland the home 
builder pays $2.65 per electrical outlet, in 
Boston he pays $1.60, in Kansas City $1.20 
to $1.65, and in Los Angeles and Detroit 
$1.25. In Cleveland he pays 82 cents a 
yard for excavating, while in Los Angeles 
he pays 50 cents a yard. In Pittsburgh, 
excavating costs 47.5 cents a yard, in Phila- 
delphia 50 cents a yard, and in Cincinnati 
60 cents a yard. 

Yet Dun & Bradstreet last month re- 
ported that Cleveland’s percentage in- 
crease over 1935 (286.1) was greater than 
that of any other leading city in the US., 
had meant for Cleveland a total by permits 
of $14,994,700 for 1936. 


plumbing, $718.75 
cavation, %270.60 


EARNINGS. Year-end releases on cor- 
porate earnings showed a continued gen- 
eral rise. Feature of the market was the 
expected advances in steel earnings, with 
Bethlehem increasing its earnings almost 
by 500 per cent, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
by 6,000 per cent. Also noteworthy were 
the figures from Allis-Chalmers, U.S. Gyp- 
sum, Servel Sales. 


EARNINGS 
9 mos. ending Sept. 30 1936 1935 
Allis-Chalmers $3,580,813 $1,374,919 
Anaconda Wire & 

Cable 1.679.968 681,232 
Bethlehem Steel 5 8,609,514 1,895,227 
Carrier Engineering 449,653 302,168 D 
Formica 4 153,329 96,225 
Fyr-Fyter 46,678 34,174 
Inland Steel 5 9,021,022 6,668,509 
Maytag 2,184,099 1,928,000 


465,531 D 
8,603,758 


273,076 D 
8,542,419 


National Radiator 
National Steel 5 


Otis Steel 1,395,460 1,360,488 
Revere Copper & 
Brass 1,413,956 436,288 


U.S. Gypsum 4,189,401 2,888,935 
Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube 5 


Year ending Sept. 30 
Bruce (E.L.) 2 % 


6,845,386 103,788 


223,107 % 99,700D 


California Art Tile 36,725 1,402 D 
Glidden 3 3,085,469 2,645,590 
Kelvinator 1,552,163 1,199,445 
Servel Sales 3 4,240,355 2,111,516 
Sherwin-Williams 1.. 5,887,629 4,814,704 
Williams Oil-O-Matic 

Heating 3 259,500 213,944 


York Ice Machinery 165,586 72,216 D 
D—Net Loss 

1.—Yr. ending Aug. 31 

2—Yr. ending June 30 

3.—Yr. ending Oct. 31 

4.—9 mos. ending June 30 

5.—Earnings as compiled from quarterly 


reports 
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When Mr. O. R. EQUAL whis- 
pers in your ear—watch out for 
trouble! A leak in the roofing 
specs may mean a life-long leak 
in the roof. 

There is only one way to assure 
yourself the lasting satisfaction 
of a Barrett Specification Roof. 
Write Barrett Specification Roof 
into the roofing specs...and put 
a period after it. 





lhe nearest Barrett Approved 

Noofer may be found in the 

Classified Telephone Directory 
nder **Roofers.”’ 


“BRUARY - 1937 


YOU DIDN'T LET ME INTO 
THE SPECS FOR YOUR OWN 
HOUSE. WHY DON'T YOU GIVE 

ME A CHANCE HERE ? 


That means that you will get the 
finest roof you can buy. It will be 
applied by a Barrett Approved 
Roofer and inspected by Barrett. 
It will be bonded for 20 years, and 
it will probably last two or three 
times longer than the period of 
the bond. 

There is no equal to this sort 
of roof value anywhere. Why be 
satisfied with less? 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Birmingham, Alabama 





Mr. 0. R. EQUAL 


This two-faced little weasel is a 
recognized menace to the archi- 


tectural profession. His guise is 
“open bidding,” but unless 
check-reined, he is likely to un- 
dermine both value and per- 
formance. Beware of Mr. O. R. 
EQUAL...one sure way of ex- 
terminating him is to keep him 
OUT of the specificatiens. 
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COLONEL GREENE 


Wide World 


A. |. A. PRESIDENT VOORHEES 


MEMORIALIZING WAR 


On January 12 the New York Chapter 
of the A.LA. adopted a resolution that the 
character of the proposed State War 
Memorial be changed. Behind this resolu- 
tion lies the story of one of the bitterest 
wrangles in years. 

In 1934 Governor Lehman signed a bill 
authorizing the formation of an Authority 
to erect a War Memorial. No State funds 
were provided, and the Memorial Au- 
thority proposed to obtain Federal funds 
and to float a bond issue. In July, 1936 
the architects entered the picture with a 
letter to the Governor asking what was 
to be done about selecting an architect, 
were informed that the matter was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Authority. 


In the following months letters, wires, 
and resolutions of local chapters were sent 
to the Governor and to Judge Scheiberling, 
chairman of the War Memorial Authority, 
further urging the use of private architects, 
and suggesting their selection by a compe- 
tition. In October it was learned that 
Frederick Greene, Superintendent of the 
State Department of Public Works, had 
offered to prepare the plans “free” and 
had suggested that the Memorial be made 
self-liquidating by the erection of a garage 


WILLIAM HAUGAARD 


ELY JACQUES KAHN 


Wide World 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN 


Wide World 


RICHMOND H. SHREVE 


and office building which would be rented 
by State departments. This news started 
a deluge of protests from architects, a long 
series of accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions. 

The architects’ case, briefly, is as fol- 
lows: 

That having a State bureau design the 
War Memorial is another step in “bureau- 
cratic domination of the arts.” 

That a State bureau does not have the 
caliber of men found in private practice. 
(This assertion was considered to be 
borne out by the publication of a sketch 
for the Memorial which had more than a 
slight resemblance to Private Architect 
Frederick Hirons’ prize-winning Worcester 
Auditorium.) 

That the services of a State architectural 
bureau are not “free,” and that they are 
not always cheaper than those of private 
firms. 

That the State Architect’s Office has no 
right to design a building not put up with 
State funds. 

That the War Memorial Authority is 
empowered to put up a War Memorial, 
not an office building. 

The case of the State Department of 
Public Works: 


That retaining a private architect means 


Associated Press 


Blank & Stoller 
HOBART B. UPJOHN 


extras, and a waste of the client’s money. 

That the competition method of select- 
ing an architect is “cumbersome and usu- 
ally unsatisfactory.” 

That a State Architectural Department 
does not mean bureaucratic domination of 
the arts, nor does it “lead to sterility.” 
That the attacks made by architects in 
the press were “vicious and unethical” and 
contrary to the Principles of Professional 
Practice outlined by the A.I.A. (In this 
accusation against Messrs. Shreve, Kahn, 
and Upjohn, A.L.A. President Voorhees 
found “no cause for official action”, called 
attention to the established procedure for 
making complaints.) 

That the State architectural bureau, 
under Commissioner William Haugaard, 
had produced some of the “outstanding 
examples of American architecture.” 

In the meantime the PWA, approached 
for the necessary money, questioned the 
constitutionality of the legislation under 
which the Authority had been created, and 
the Authority has not applied for an ex- 
tension of its application. So until the 
1937 State Legislature does something 
about it, neither Colonel Greene and his 
architects nor firms in private practice wil! 
have a building to design. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Tobias 


Columns of Formica! 


N attractive use of Formica was made on 
the walls and ceilings of the lobby of the 
Hollywood Restaurant, Broadway, New York 
City. The columns about the doors are illumi- 
nated and two colors of translucent Formica 
were used instead of glass. The cut out letters 
are Formica veneered to wood. The architect 
was Nicholas H. Weiss, New York. 








The effect is smooth, colorful and modern. 
The surface is hard and wear resistant, safe 
from spotting with washing solutions; the 
colors are stable. 

Let us show you the 50 colors in which 
Formica is available and the silhouette and 
photo inlays which enable you to make every 
job thoroughly individual. 


The Formica Insulation Co., 4654 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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4esociated Preas 


Dinosaurs—five of them—are being reproduced 
by the WPA for Rapid City, South Dakota, 
whose dinosaur park is the first and only one 
in the U.S. The prehistoric reptiles, whose ex- 
cessive size was one cause of their extinction, 
have been immortalized in concrete in this, the 


weirdest WPA creation up to date 





Sun Valley, thanks to the sudden enthusiasm 
for skiing and to high-pressure publicity, has 
become overnight the No. 1 U.S. winter resort. 
Less familiar than the bathing girls on skis is 
this picture of the fireproof, soundproof, air con- 
ditioned Sun Valley Lodge. Of reenforced con- 
crete, the building is notable for the skill with 
which this material has been made to look 


like sawn timber. 





Pictures Inc. 


Slum clearance in Philadelphia got unexpected 
aid when two aged tenements crashed, killing 


six occupants. Spurred into action by the dis- 
aster and by the unfavorable publicity, Mayor 
Wilson formed a housing investigation com- 
mittee, declared that there were 2,000 other 
buildings which should be torn down within 


two weeks. Completely unprepared to house 
the first 50 families evicted, the city considered 


Meanwhile 


legal quibbles have started about the power 


putting them into its armories 


of the city to tear down unsafe houses. Demo 
cratic City Committee Chairman Kelly formed 
another investigating committee, demanded 
that blame for the collapse be fixed. Since 
the condition of Philadelphia slums is no 
secret, and landlords, tenants, legislators, and 
the average citizen are all responsible, some 
hapless scapegoat in the building department 


will probably be selected to shoulder the com- 


munity’s blame 





Globe 


Roadside inns in England, if “The Comet” is 
any indication, are shedding their half timber 
and thatched roofs for more reasonable forms 
and materials. Located on the Great North 
Road, near Hatfield, “The Comet” takes its 
name from the plane that won the Melbourne 
air race, built in the factory across the road. 





Pictures Inc 


A gift of art worth about $19,000,000 was 
offered last month to the U.S. by 81-year-old 
Andrew Mellon. In addition to this fabulous 
collection, to become the nucleus of an insti- 
tution to be known as “The National Art 
Gallery,” he further proposed to build a 
museum on the Mall, for which $9,000,000 
would be set aside. For the past year John 
Russell Pope has been working on the plans for 
the gallery. (1) Shows the proposed site (within 
the heavy black line) of the gallery, (2) would 
probably be reserved as part of the gallery 
grounds, (3) is the Archives Building, another 
work produced by Mr. Pope’s office, (4) is the 
rest of the new Federal group, and (5) marks 
the Smithsonian Institution, which may become 
the official custodian of the collection. 


THE 





Mayan is one style that has been conspicu- 
ously absent from the contemporary Ameri- 
can architectural parade, although it is the 
oldest, most indigenous architecture of the 
continent. It remained for the Mormons to 
revive it for a chapel at Palmyra, N. Y., a 
$25,000 structure of native granite and cast 
stone. Reason: The Book of Mormon describes 
a race who lived about 2,000 years ago, believed 
by the faithful to be the vanished builders of 
the Mayan temples. 





Its first anniversary was recently celebrated 
by the Federal Subsistence Homestead Project 
in Granger, Iowa. One of a number of little- 
publicized projects in the Middle West, it con- 
sists of plain frame houses, similar to the aver- 
age, un-subsidized dwellings in the section. 


Harris & Ewing 


A sundial designed by Sculptor Paul Jennewein 
of New York was completed recently and 
erected in Meridian Park in Washington. Mad 
of bronze, and set on a granite base, the time 
piece is of a type infrequently seen and ex 
pensive to construct. This one cost $30,000 
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WHEN THE CLARKS... 


VERY pleasant people, the Clarks. Lyman, Mary 
and young Lyman, age 9. All fond of the country. 


It won't be long until they 


MOVE INTO THIS HOUSE.. 


just beyond the city limits. You feel the house is 
planned right, that it will be comfortable and 


livable. But have you asked yourself this question: 


WHAT TELEPHONE 
ARRANGEMENTS 
WILL THEY FIND?... 


First of all, built in conduit, or pipe, to prevent 
exposed wiring and protect against certain types 
of service interruptions. It’s easy to indicate this 
equipment in your plans. And it’s inexpensive to 
install while the house is under construction. 

An outlet for a telephone in the master bedroom 
will save steps during the day and provide protec- 
tion at night. An outlet for a portable telephone 
in the guest room adds an extra touch of hospi- 
tality for visitors. Since the living room, dining 
room and kitchen are all so near each other, one 
outlet in the living room will be ample for the 
first floor. And an outlet for a portable telephone 
in the basement game room will save unnecessary 


stair climbing when the Clarks are entertaining. 


is is a suggested approach to a typical 
»blem. Our engineers will help you de- 
»p economical conduit layouts. No charge. 
' your local telephone office and ask for 
chitects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


oda 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


ADDIS ABABA 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


MADRID 


EAGLES’ NESTS: SHELTER FOR U.S. DIPLOMATS 


% 
‘| HE large seal that surmounts the doors of 
U.S. Government establishments abroad is 
attached to buildings in as wide a variety of 
styles as can be found. Located in centers of 
world commerce and in remote towns that 
few have even heard of, these residences, 
embassies, chanceries, legations, and con- 
sulates range from six-room cottages to the 
imposing establishments in the great capi- 


tals. Some, as in Tokyo and Paris, were built 
by the government, some were bought, and 
many are leased; at least one, the embassy 
in London, was donated to the U.S. Only 
two of those shown are “modern,” and there 
are few others; their lack may probably be 
attributed to the scarcity of suitable modern 
buildings rather than State Department 
conservatism. Most notable of the old build- 


ings occupied is the Legation in Dublin, 4 
handsome residence typical of the super 
lative domestic work in Ireland at the be 
ginning of the nineteeth century. More 
curious, to Western eyes, is the Consulate ' 
in Java, half Dutch, half native. Last yea 
the obscure building in Addis Ababa be 
came familiar to American readers; sinc 
then Madrid has moved to first place. 
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A COMPETITION FOR 


P H O T O ( R A P H S O F 


EXECUTED EXAMPLES OF 


GLASS IN ARCHITECTURE 


DECORATION AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 
THIRTY-THREE AWARDS 


OPEN TO ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, AND DESIGNERS 
COMPETITION CLOSES MIDNIGHT, APRIL 30, 1937 
SPONSORED BY THE PITTSBURGH GLASS INSTITUTE 


CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 








PURPOSE OF THE COMPETITION 

From the earliest times glass has enriched the architecture of the world. Pre-eminent in 
all periods as a decorative and functional material, glass is today an economic material as 
well. New developments in building have given the designer unprecedented freedom 
in interpreting the shelter requirements of the present day, and the creation of new 
types and qualities of glass has extended its uses to fields hitherto untouched. In ever- 
increasing numbers designers are finding glass an unfailing medium in developing sig- 
nificant solutions of contemporary problems. 

To examine these new examples in architecture and decoration, and contemporary ex- 
pressions of the old, the Pittsburgh Glass Institute announces a competition for out- 
standing examples of glass use. Plans are being considered for publication of a book to 


contain the winning designs and other outstanding entries in the Competition. 


COMPETITORS 
The competition is open to all architects, designers, and interior decorators except em- 
ployes of the Pittsburgh Glass Institute and its affiliates and employes of THE ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ForuM. 


AWARDS 


The designers of works receiving first, second, or third awards in any of the eleven 
classifications will be presented with a glass medallion designed by the eminent sculptor, 


Mr. Sidney Waugh. To the owners of premiated subjects will be presented a suitably in- 


scribed certificate. 


JURY 

Maurice Fatio, Architect, Palm Beach Epwarp D. Stone, Architect, New York 

Francis H. Lenycon, Interior Decorator, N. Y. Water Dorwin TEAcuE, Industrial Designer, 

Pup Brooks Mauer, Architect, Chicago New York 

WituuaM R. Moores, Interior Decorator, WituiamM Witson Wourster, Architect, San 
Chicago Francisco 


COMPETITION ADVISER: Howarp Myers, Editor, THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


CONDITIONS 


This competition calls for photographs of completed work and not for projected designs. 


While it is desired to secure the best possible photographs, the basis of the competition 


FRONT OF ENTRY BACK OF ENTRY 
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is glass design and not photography. Competitors may submit as many entries as they 
desire in each of the classifications noted below. Each entry will be judged individually. 
Photographs must conform to these standards; no exceptions will be permitted : 

Each print must be mounted flat, and must be of a size to be accommodated by a 

16 x 20 in. stiff WHITE cardboard mount, which shall in turn be treated verti- 

cally, as shown in diagram, page 14. 

Because prints are intended for reproduction as well as exhibition, they must 

be glossy black and white prints. 

Each individual print must have its individual mount. 

There is no limit to the number of prints which may be submitted but it is 

suggested that this be held to the minimum number which adequately illus- 

trates the subject. 

At the bottom of each mount a printed strip reading “Pittsburgh Glass Insti- 

tute Competition 1937” is to be affixed as indicated on the diagram to the left, 

on page 14. These strips, ready for pasting, will be supplied without charge in 

any desired quantity on application to the Competition Adviser, Pittsburgh 

Glass Institute Competition, Care of Tae ArcuirrecturaL Forum, Chrysler 

Building, New York, New York. 
Entries not awarded prizes, if selected for publication by the Pittsburgh Glass Institute, 
will be paid for at the rate of ten dollars for each photograph. No photographs en- 
tered in the Competition will be returned and the Pittsburgh Glass Institute and THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum reserve the right to exhibit and/or publish each and any such 
photograph. In all such cases, the name of the competitor will be appropriately displayed. 
Competitors may submit as many entries as desired in each of the divisions listed below 
under “Classification of Entries” but in all cases, on the back of the mount, the classi- 
fication in which the entry is to be judged must be clearly marked, such as 2b. There are 
no restrictions regarding the manner in which glass has been used in any of the subjects 
entered in the competition, nor are there any restrictions whatsoever with respect to the 
manufacturer of glass. The only limitations are that examples must have been completed 
at some time during the period January 1, 1935 through March 31, 1937 and some- 
where within the United States or its possessions. In any example where glass contributes 
importantly to the appearance of the subject by night as well as by day, it is recom- 
mended, although not required, that at least one night view be included. Working de- 


tails may accompany any entry at the competitor’s option; such details are not required. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRIES 

1 RESIDENTIAL 
la HOUSES costing under $12,000 exclusive of land and architect’s fee. 
lb HOUSES not eligible for Class 1a. 


2 COMMERCIAL 
2a SHOPS not more than two stories in height. This class is open to buildings 
of any height in which the shop portion does not exceed two stories, the 


judging to be on the basis of the shops only. 
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2b STORES—in which the store section is three or more stories in height. 

2e THEATERS—motion picture and legitimate theaters and any other struc- 
tures devoted primarily to entertainment. 

2d HOTELS, apartment hotels, and apartment buildings. In this class the en- 
tire building may be entered or any part or parts of the building in which 


glass has been used effectively, such as bars. restaurants, lobbies, etc. 


3 INDUSTRIAL 
3a MANUFACTURING PLANTS, warehouses. laboratories. etc. 


4 PUBLIC 
tla EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS —schools, colleges, ete. 
4b INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS—hospitals, asylums, etc. 
te PUBLIC BUILDINGS—city, county, State, or Federal buildings not eligible 
for classes 4a or 4b. 
5 GENERAL 


This class is open to examples showing glass when not used as an integral 





part of a building, as, for example, furniture, mirrors, accessories, screens, 





etc. In other words, objects made completely or partially of glass and suit- 


able for use in buildings but not in themselves part of a building. 





RECEIPT OF COMPETITION ENTRIES 


All entries must be postmarked before midnight April 30, 1937, or must be delivered 
before that time to Competition Adviser, Pittsburgh Glass Institute Competition, Care 
of THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum, Room 427, Chrysler Building, New York, New York. 
More than one entry may be included in the same package. Packages should be care- 
fully protected against damage in shipment. Neither the Pittsburgh Glass Institute nor 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM assumes any responsibility for the safekeeping of entries, 


but every reasonable care will be taken to safeguard them. 


ANONYMITY OF DESIGNERS 


The name of competitors shall not appear on the photographs or front of mounts. The 
full name and complete address of the competitor shall be clearly printed on the back 
of each mount and printed immediately below this must be the name, street, city, and 
State which identifies the subject. All of this information must be completely covered by 
a piece of opaque paper securely pasted around the edges so as to conceal the infor- 


mation but in such a manner that it can be torn off without destroying its legibility. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

Announcement of awards will be made immediately following the meeting of the jury. 
Winners will be notified by telegram. Publication of the winning entries will be made 
in the June issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum and the Pittsburgh Glass Institute will 


announce the names of the winners in the first available issue of ForTUNE. 
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Every sense of meaning of the word LIGHT applies to windows 
of Alcoa Aluminum. They are light to operate because of the 
natural lightness of Aluminum. They are light in color, in 
keeping with the modern trend in decoration. They are light 
on maintenance cost, because Aluminum cannot rust, requires 
no painting or repainting, never warps, swells or rots. The 
narrow, precise extruded shapes stop little of nature's 
light. Last lightness, and perhaps the best, is first cost. 

Many manufacturers now offer light, double-hung windows of 
Alcoa Aluminum for residences. First cost is so little more 
that Aluminum should be a ‘‘must’’ on every specification. If 
you do not have the data on these really economical windows, 
let us send you the names of manufacturers. Aluminum Company 


of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LUMINUM 





BOOKS 


Industrial design's coming of age. recorded in a book 
for the general public .... The oriental influence on eighteenth-century European architecture .... A 


portfolio of sculpture by Lee Lawrie .... A handbook on housing. 


ART AND THE MACHINE by 


: rN ar Sheldon and Martha Cheney. 


Whittlesey House, New York, 307 


A iN D TH = pp., about (00 illustrations. 7'/2 
VN Gla NY - x 9%. $3.75. 


There is no better example of the 
phenomenal rapidity with which 
an idea can take hold in the US. 
than the brief history of indus- 
trial design. Ten years ago prac- 
tically every factory in the coun- 
try was grinding out imitations of 
handicraft designs. Today there is hardly a mass-produced ob- 
ject, from potato masher to radio cabinet, whose appearance 
has not been revolutionized. Some of the results are shown 
in this book, but there are plenty to be seen in any de- 
partment store. While an overwhelming consumer preference 
is directly responsible for the drastic simplification of the forms 
of everyday objects, there are two factors more basically re- 
sponsible for the movement. One is the nature of the machine 
itself, which demands a design capable of endless duplication, 
rapid production, and simple assembly, and it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that articles which successfully meet these 
requirements have little in common with the appearance of 
hand-made products. It was the painters, curiously enough, and 
not factory designers, who first called attention to the esthetic 
potentialities of the machine. Cezanne, Picasso and their follow- 
ers saw an unfamiliar beauty in the industrial environment, and 
their experiments with abstract forms led to a whole series of 
attempts subsequently exposed to public ridicule as Cubism, 
Purism, Constructivism, and others -isms. For all the derision 
these efforts aroused, their influence was soon apparent in adver- 
tising layout, architecture, book design, and other fields. In the 
development of industrial design, as the Cheneys point out, this 
esthetic factor cannot be ignored. 
“Art and the Machine” is the first American book to deal com- 
prehensively with the entire subject and with the work of out- 
standing contemporary designers. The esthetic and techno- 
logical backgrounds of the movement are presented in detail, 
and there are chapters on furniture, interior design, stream- 
lining, and on existing methods for the training of new industrial 
designers. It does not stop with streamlined trains and bathroom 
scales, however; architecture is included as well, echoing Walter 
Gropius’ prediction of a future architectonic art which will 
properly include all forms of design. Architects who are still 
convinced that modern architecture is nothing more than a 
temporary aberration would do well to study this portion of 
the book. For all its interest as a survey of a new and important 
field of activity, the book leaves much to be desired. It is repe- 
titious, rather more enthusiastic than critical, and would have 
been greatly improved had the text been cut in half and the 
gap filled with pictures. It is printed in a modern sans-serif type, 
which from the point of legibility is considerably less functional 
than type faces developed several hundred years ago, although 
its appearance is by no means unattractive. The book is defi- 
nitely worth reading, however, and the illustrations are excellent. 


ROBOT-TYPERS BY OTTO KUHLER 
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(Continued on page 74) 
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EGARDLESS of the size or type of 

automatic heating, ventilating or 
air conditioning system you install, there 
is a Minneapolis-Honeywell automatic 
control system for it. Each control sys- 
tem is selected to exactly meet the indi- 
vidual requirements of the installation. 


Be sure you include complete automatic 
Minneapolis-Honeywell controls on 
every job. They are your assurance that 


the system will function at its best. with 
the greatest efficiency, economy and 
trouble free performance. The Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Engineer in or near 
your city is available for consultation 
at all times. Call him in. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2740 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota ... Branch and distributing 
offices located in all principal cities. 
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FAIR 


Forum: 

What have you heard about final selec- 
tion of architects for the New York 
World's Fair? 

In spite of hell a Fair is known largely 
by its architecture and the nationalizing, 
or even Internationalizing—if desirable— 
might be brought about architecturally 
by some well-scattered and carefully se- 
lected stars ... 

ALFrep Suaw, Architect 

Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

Lest it be thought that I had a personal 
axe to grind I purposely waited until every 
architectural publication had had an op- 
portunity to review and publish the re- 
sults of the recent competition for the 
design of a typical building for the New 
York World’s Fair Corp. So far as I have 
been able to determine, no such publica- 
tion questioned, or presumed to criticize 
the awards as made. 

As exhibit “A” I refer you to a copy of 
the program of the competition. I call 
particular attention to sections IV, V, VI. 
and especially to the last paragraph in 
section VI. You will note how enticing is 
the prospect for the first prize winner. 
He not only receives a cash prize of 
$1,000 but is awarded, as part of the first 
prize, a commission to design one of the 
buildings at the Fair. I venture to say that 
every architect who entered this competi- 
tion was not concerned so much with the 
monetary gratuities involved as with the 
prospect of the glory and fame coincident 
with being designated as architect for a 
building at the Fair. That this thought 
was also in the mind of the author of the 
program is evident from the last paragraph 
of section VI “Prizes.” I quote: “The jury 
is empowered to withhold any of the 
prizes, except the first, and any honorary 
mentions, if in its opinion designs sub- 
mitted do not merit these awards. Not 
more than one prize will be paid to any 
one competitor. Drawings receiving prizes 
become the property of the Fair Corpora- 
tion.” End of quote; italics are mine. 

What happened? After interminable de- 
lay in announcing the awards, it is dis- 
closed that no first prize has been awarded; 
an “honorarium” having been given in- 
stead; all other prizes were awarded. 

In consideration of the program does 
this not constitute a violation of the trust 
fostered in all architects who entered upon 
the competition? 

If for some reason, technical or what- 


RS 


not, the author of “the most meritorious” 
design was not eligible for the first prize, 
why in the name of honesty and the terms 
of the program wasn’t the award given 
to the next “most meritorious design”? 
Namely, the one awarded second prize. 

Since this competition had received the 
official approval of the American Institute 
of Architects, as so stated in the program, 
why doesn’t this respected institution 
soundly censure such a flagrant violation 
of the program? 

And finally, why is it that no architec- 
tural publication has seen fit to take an 
honestly suspicious attitude in this compe- 
tition to the end that the aspect of honesty 
and fairness in all future competitions be 
unimpaired? 

S. M. Kurtz, R. A. 
New York, N. Y. 


PARAMOUNT OBJECTIONS 


Forum: 

On page 79 of the January issue of Tue 
ForuM appears a table showing a break- 
down of some figures in several low-cost 
housing projects insured by the FHA. 
Among them is our Buckingham project 
at Clarendon, Virginia, sponsored by Para- 
mount Communities, Inc. 

Your table arrives at two important con- 
clusions: 

1)—Average rental per family quarter 

per month; 

2)—Mortgage per room. 

To get these figures you start with the 
total amount of the mortgage to be in- 
sured by FHA, the number of rooms in the 
project, and the number of units in the 
development. 

Your analysis, however, overlooks one 
rather important point. The Buckingham 
project is a complete, planned community 
and includes stores and garage facilities. 
Obviously, a portion of the mortgage and 
of the building cost figures must be al- 
lotted to these items. It seems unfair to 
charge the entire mortgage of $1,750,000. 
and construction cost of $1,757,180, to the 
1,700 dwelling rooms. The amount of the 
mortgage actually to be applied against 
living quarters alone was $1,644,005. 

Again you use the figure of 456 units of 
construction, whereas the approved proj- 
ect includes 472 units. This change affects 
the average rental per family quarter per 
month. 

We have prepared a schedule which 
takes into account the allocations men- 
tioned above. Using the items which ap- 
pear in your table, we present the follow- 


ing as more fairly reflecting the true 
costs: 
Portion of Total Project 
directly chargeable to 
Item dwellings 
Amount of Mortgage $1,644,005 
Term of Mortgage 2644 vrs. 
Total Capitalization $2,120,416 


Amount of Equity % 456,411 
Total Building Cost 1,689,831 
Number of whole rooms 1,700 


Number of rental rooms 1,700 
Number of units 472 
Average rental per room per 

month * 13 
Average rental per family quar- 

ter per month % 46.82 
Mortgage per room 967 

Comparison will show that we have an 
“average rental per family quarter per 
month” of $46.82 compared with your 
estimate of $48.46, and a “mortgage per 
room” of $967, compared with your figure 
of $1,030. 

R. M. CHEesevpine 


Paramount Communities, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 
Right is Reader Cheseldine. To the FHA a re- 
buke for hazy data on the question of stores vs. 
living quarters. The increase in living units 
specified by Reader Cheseldine results simply 
from a change in Buckingham plans, is no- 
body’s error.—Eb. 


HOUSES FOR HAPPINESS 


Forum: 

... The housing conditions in America, 
of which you so ably informed the readers 
of Fortune a few years ago by a most com- 
plete survey of facts, should have awak- 
ened every human architect and builder in 
the U.S. 

What has happened? . . . The houses now 
being built show . . . no advance except in 
intericr equipment over the houses built 
by our forefathers, from 100 to 200 years 
ago. . . . Small houses, where modern 
mechanical equipment plays such an im- 
portant role, should have as little stair- 
climbing as possible, garage and workshop 
combined within the house, preferably 
placed under the bedrooms three to six 
steps above the living room, and a ter- 
race and sun room on the flat roof... . It 
should be fireproof. As to the cost, that 
is up to American manufacturers and con- 
tractors. If old methods are abandoned, 
costs can be reduced. 

Architectural magazines can be the great 
influence to accomplish the building of 
homes for its people as up-to-date as the 
automobile, making use of all the new ma- 
terials such as glass brick, sliding windows, 
folding partitions, and furniture. . . . 


New York, N. Y. J. H. Paruirs 
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If a graph showing the creative use of glass 


through the ages were to be plotted it would show anything but a smooth curve. The Byzantine 
mosaics marked an early, and a very high point; the great cathedral windows marked another, 
after the period of stained glass the material lost its architectural importance, save as utilitarian 
fenestration, and craftsmen skilled in its use turned to the production of small objects. Venice 
and then other localities successively took the lead for the quality of their work until the latter 


part of the nineteenth century brought it to an all-time low. Glass today is at the highest point, 


technically, that it has ever reached. It can be made to do almost anything; its quality is rigidly 
controlled and standardized; some types have an exquisite purity that has never been equalled 
Illustrated on these four pages are some new, architectural uses of glass which have been de 
signed to take advantage of the new possibilities of the material. They are convincing evidence 
of the fact that today’s craftsmen are quite capable of carrying on a great and ancient tradition. 


There is no repetition here, no imitation of past efforts, nor is there any lack of vigor. 


This boudoir, with walls, floor, and furniture of 
glass, was designed by the English architect 
Oliver Hill for a building exposition in London. 
The furniture may be familiar to those who saw 
H. G. Wells’ film“The Shape of Things to Come.” 
The walls are of curved sheets of plate glass of a 
gunmetal color, which are stippled on the front. 
The engraved figure on a wall panel was en- 
graved with a carborundum wheel. The floor is 
of clear glass cubes, some of which have been 
silvered on the underside. While of dubious 
practical value, the entire composition is a 
highly attractive and imaginative demonstration 


of the possibilities of the material. 
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“THE MILKY WAY”: TRANSLUCENT GLASS CEILING IN SILVER AND GOLD 


ENGRAVED AND GILDED GLASS DOOR ENGRAVED AND SILVERED GLASS SCREEN 
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M.x Ingrand and his wife Paule are young French 
artists whose work in glass has received wide recogni- 
tion. Examples of their skill are to be found all over 
Europe and a few are shown here. Ingrand has devel- 
oped a series of new techniques, variations of the wax 
and hydrofluoric acid method of etching, sand engrav- 
ing, and direct painting which mark a tremendous ad- 
vance in the craft. He frequently works on both sides 
of the glass. thereby obtaining surface as well as color 
variations. The illustrations show a glass ceiling. a 
door, a screen, an overdoor treatment, and a detail of 


a painted panel. 
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GLASS PANEL 


OVER BAR 






WALL IN ENGRAVED AND GILDED GLASS ON THE “NORMANDIE” 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES 


FOR NEW AND REMODELED BUILDINGS 
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‘T HERE is some controversy as to when the first automobile filling sta- s| 
tion was built; St. Louis claims the honor with a tin shack, no longer 5 
in existence, which was built in 1907. Whether this crude structure was at 
actually the first filling station or not makes little difference: the date, - 
| in any case, is reasonably accurate. From four cars in 1895 the number 
: | increased to 140,000 by 1907, and almost all of the 140,000 were 4. 
served at garages, grocery stores, and refining plants, filling being done - 
i by the can and funnel method. By 1908 there were perhaps a dozen Ul 
| stations; in 1913 the Gulf Refining Co. built its first drive-in station; ™ 
fl within two years Standard and Atlantic had followed suit. The builders of 
; of these early stations had little to go on save guesswork, and many 5. 
. sites became valueless because of new roads, deteriorating neighbor- ce 
b hoods, traffic lights, etc. By 1929 there were some 317,000 places selling sl 
| gasoline to a total car registration of 26,000,000, or about 80 cars per th 
! outlet. The results of this over-expansion were severely felt during the d. 
ny depression years that followed, and the situation was made worse by 5 
. the installation of pumps in lumber yards, feed stores, parking lots, a 
: highway fruit stands and restaurants which also had the problem of dj 
\ increasing their curtailed business. 
During the lush years the average station sold gas and oil and little 1. 
else. The early garage which had sold everything needed for cars was 8. 
| replaced by specialty stores which sold tires, or batteries, or accessories. 
: Today the trend is reversing itself again, and there is a noticeable 
: tendency to house as many as possible of the services and products Tl 
} under one roof; examples of these larger types are shown in the follow- P 
; ing pages. The change from “filling station” to “service station” was th 
a result of increasing pressure of competition: most business is done is 
in local stations and consists of repeat sales; the public apparently pl 
: believing that one reputable gas is about as good as another, “serv- ca 
: ice” became increasingly important as a factor in sales, and has been m 
carried to extreme lengths. The oil companies, however, have found It: 
y that, other things being equal, the highest drawing power of a station pl 
; is in its personnel. n 
All other things are not equal, as it happens, and one of the factors 
soon recognized was that of appearance. Between 1915 and the present as 
rt | time there has been the most astonishing amount of misapplied archi- 
tectural ingenuity devoted to the beautification of filling stations, 
| with every style that had ever existed, and not a few that hadn’t, 





called upon to desecrate the American landscape in the name of more 
business. As designers became more subtle the types were reduced in 1930 


number; there were the neat Colonial stations, more appropriate for Seca, Ce Eee eS Ge ee. 
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il] Revere than a Buick, terra cotta affairs with tile roofs and tasteful 
naissance decoration, and, for the more affluent residential neighborhoods 
f timber (fireproofed) cottages in an alleged English style. In recent years, 
inks to a more intelligent approach, a new type of station has made its 
pearance. It is clean, unassuming, and has the inestimable virtue of looking 
-e a filling station; materials are carefully selected for appearance, but also 

easy maintenance; in many cases it is prefabricated, representing salvage 
lue should the site become unprofitable. It is with this new type of station, 
; planning, location, lighting, and exterior appearance, that the following 
ages are concerned. 


LOCATION 

Location is dependent on available sites, zoning laws, and the business possi 

bilities of any given neighborhogd. Dealers now study these factors, and real 
estate trends, as carefully as any prospective store owner. A series of articles 
recently published in the National Petroleum News analyzed the factors gov 

erning the selection of a location; they are eight in number. 


{, TRAFFIC. Traffic density can be measured by counting the number of cars 
passing on an average week day. Taxicabs, buses, and other vehicles which 
refuel in company garages should not be counted. If the traffic is fast at the 
site, with no traffic signals or other obstacles, it should be avoided. 


2, LOCAL CAR OWNERS. Neighborhood trade is an important item in the busi 
ness of the average gas station, and its potentialities from this point of view 
should be studied. 


3, COMPETITION. It may be wise to select a site in the midst of several other 
stations if that site is eminently superior. Otherwise a location where there is 
no direct competition would be more suitable. 


4, VISIBILITY. Formerly the far corner was considered the best one at an inter- 
section because of its visibility; the introduction of traffic lights has changed 
this to some extent, and the near corner has increased in value. While the 
inside lot is least effective from a visibility standpoint, it has the advantage 
of entrance and exit on the same street, with less consequent delay. 


5, ACCESSIBILITY. Opinions vary on the size of the minimum plot for easy ac- 
cess and exit. Some companies recommend at least 100 ft. for an inside lot, 
slightly less for a corner lot. Others consider 85 ft. a workable minimum where 
the distance from curb to property line is 12 ft.; for each foot added to this 
distance, 2 ft. should be added to the frontage. 


6, SURROUNDINGS. Surroundings have an effect on visibility which must be 
considered. Obstructions created by adjoining buildings or signs are serious 
disadvantages. 


7, QUALITY OF MERCHANDISE. 
8. PERSONNEL. 


THE PLOT PLAN 


Placement of the pumps governs the location of all buildings on the plot, and 
the pump locations are determined by the type and size of lot. Where there 
is a canopy extending from the building to the pump island this fixes the 
placing of the building. A number of companies, however, are discarding the 
canopy on the grounds that it does not protect the attendant and obscures 
merchandise placed in the display windows. At least one large company places 
its lubritory so that the car can swing into it from the pump island. Others 
prefer to locate this service where access is independent of the pumps, assum- 
ing that those who want lubrication service will come directly for it. 

The facilities required in the average station are (1) Office space, often used 
as a rest room and display space, (2) Heater room, (3) Lubritory, (4) Toilet 
rooms. The planning of these elements varies considerably. Some companies. 
lor instance, have reduced the office to a minimum, on the assumption that 
‘he attendant should be busy elsewhere most of the time. Rest rooms are con- 
‘\dered important by some dealers and worthless by others. It frequently be- 
‘omes no more than a display space. The boiler room is placed in the rear, as 
@ general rule, and local building codes require a separate entrance. Frequently 
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the furnace is omitted, with small heater units substituted. The lubritory is a 
new element in most filling stations, and is often housed in a separate building. 
Some stations have a large window in the rest room or office, through which 
the motorist can watch the work. Lifts rather than pits are used where this 
feature is incorporated. Toilets are most important in highway stations, and 
should be clean and attractive. Common practice in the placing of toilet rooms 
is to have the men’s entrance through the office and the women’s outside 
Entrance through the office is desirable when accessories are on display. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Bright, smooth-surfaced materials are becoming increasingly popular, not 
only because of their appearance, but for their ease of cleaning. Porcelain 
enamel has been tested over a period of years in actual installations, and is 
considered satisfactory. Where building laws require that it be placed over a 
brick backing the cost becomes an important item, and it is often omitted for 
this reason. Where a cheaper surface is required, painted or glazed brick is 
used. Terra cotta can be made in almost any color or shape, with rough or 
glazed surfaces. Glass is used for display reasons and where night lighting is 
required. The various kinds of colored plate are occasionally used for wall 
surfaces, although there is always the objection of damage due to breakage. 
Other forms are glass tile and glass block. Possible materials, still too costly 
for the average installation, are the white metals and plastics. 


LIGHTING 


Adequate illumination, where only a small portion of the total business is 
done after dark, is considered advisable for advertising purposes. Tests run 
on stations in various parts of the country demonstrate conclusively that night 
lighting will increase a station’s business, often as much as 25 per cent. 

Lighting arrangements which are ideal from a selling point of view are some- 
times impossible due to local building regulations. In Washington, D. C., for 
example, open reflectors are not permitted; other cities require that the light- 
ing standards be placed so far in from the sidewalk that the entire area cannot 
be adequately illuminated. 

There are two general types of floodlights available. One uses mazda lamps, 
and the other uses a combination of mercury and mazda lamps in a special 
type reflector. This latter type has the advantages of high efficiency, giving 
an illumination equal to 1,000 watts with mazda lamps while consuming only 
700, and it has a distinctive quality which attracts attention. These fixtures 
can be tilted only 10° from vertical. As a general rule, standards for both mazda 
and mercury incandescent fixtures should be 20 to 25 ft. in height. 

In addition to floodlighting there is the method of illuminating the building 
brightly within, with luminous panels in the canopies to light the pump islands 
and driveway. Some very striking effects are possible when the building is 
constructed of plain and colored glass, so that the entire structure becomes 
luminous; experiments of this kind have been made by a number of the large 
oil companies, but their use has not become widespread. 

Signs are infinitely varied in design, but break down into a few general 
types. There are light letters against a dark background, usually made of neon 
tubes, dark letters silhouetted against a bright background, and the non- 
luminous signs which are floodlighted. 

General considerations in lighting the filling station are the attractiveness 
of the result from the street, absence of glare on customers and neighboring 
buildings, illumination of drives, pumps, building, and greasing racks, and the 
avoidance of undesirable shadows and high spots. 
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Both of these service stations are of the simple, 
rectangular type in which the lubritorium, laun- 
dry, office and rest rooms have been incorporated 
in a single building without canopies or other 
projections. In each instance, the office is located 
at the corner of the building and made as open 
is possible. The Esso “Servicenter” above was 
made small and inexpensive in spite of a large. 
well placed site, because widening of the street 
on which it faces is contemplated. This plan il- 
lustrates the open, scattered arrangement of pump 
islands which makes for maximum rush hour 

pacity. The Shell station, shown at the right, is 

ly slightly smaller, has but one pump island. 
': obviously designed for proportionately more 


rvieing and lubrication, less gas and oil sales. 
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DESIGNED BY THE AUSTIN CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Pennzoil station above and the Texaco station 
at the left, each built by The Austin Company 
illustrate the versatility of the prefabricated sec- 
tional construction which this company has de- 
veloped. Exterior wall panels are porcelain enamel 
steel, insulated with a layer of insulating board 
which is cemented to the inside of the panel. 
These panels are easily cleaned and require ne 
painting. The construction is entirely fireproof, as 
a filling station should be, and has the advantage 
that the station can be taken down and moved 
without damage. reerected on another more favor 
able site if business falls off. Both of these stations 
have an abbreviated canopy; each incorporates 
lubritorium, office and rest rooms in one compat! 
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SHELL UNION OIL STATION IN SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Location at the intersection of three streets, two 


oe 


of which converge, and at a point where traffic is 
heavy and business brisk, dictated the design and 
plan of this “superstation.” Designed to attract 


Ce 


attention and business, the entire building is 
floodlighted at night, finished on the outside with 


ation 


pany 

ai buff Terra Cotta. A local ordinance which re- 
ie quired that the chimney be extended at least six 
amel feet above the building on the adjoining plot led 
er to this otherwise utilitarian element being made 
anal. a feature of the design. The symmetrical plan em- 
e no ploys two fully cantilevered canopies which shelter 
of os pump islands; three more islands are located out 
ntage in the open. The office is used as a lounge and 
Loved sales room as well, and is accordingly made gen- 
favor erous in size. Ceramic tile is used for service room 
tions walls, and terrazzo for the floors of the service 
rates room, toilet rooms and office. The lubrication 
npact room, which houses four electric auto lifts, has a | 


ement floor and buff salt glazed tile walls. Special 






luminum sash are employed in the office for 
iaximum visibility. 
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SCALE IN FEET car and 
of the c1 
display. | 
The Texaco station at the top of the page is a the office 
standard design worked out by Walter Dorwin from the 
Teague, industrial designer, in an effort to devise 
a service station which could be built in any part 
of the United States, in any location, of any ma- 
terial, on any shaped plot, with any number of 
service bays or none—and still maintain its iden- 
tity as a typical Texaco station. A conservative 
design was chosen because the client wanted one 
which would last a long time without revision. 
Emphasis is on horizontal lines, trade mark 
character is established by the use of three green 
bands, stars and lettering of vitreous enamel on 
a white surface. The typical Texaco station which 
the Teague design replaced is shown in the upper 
right hand corner. 

The Esso Servicenter shown at the left is an ex- 
ample of modernization technique applied to fill- 
ing stations. To the original station, containing 
office and toilet rooms, was added a wing. for 
lounge, boiler room and two bay Ilubritorium, 
without interfering in any way with its operation. 
Recent changes in Esso’s standardized designs are 
shown by the different treatment of the (wo 


sections. 
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SERVICE STATIONS 





ESSO SERVICENTER, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


\n example of successful modernization work, 
the office and show room of the Cousins Tractor Co.. 
shown below, is interesting because of the unique 
arrangement of the service station, located in a 
U shaped court in the front of the building. This 
has the effect of increasing the display area for 
car and tractor sales and of calling the attention 
of the customer who stops for gas and oil to this 
display. Pumps are grouped in a single island, and 
the office, surrounded by glass, is entirely separate 


from the main building. 
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COUSINS TRACTOR CO., HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


Esso’s treatment of the “superstation™ is illustrated 
by the Servicenter above, which has four lubrica 
tion bays and nine service bays for relining and 
testing brakes which are let to a brake service 
company. The plan is straightforward, very little 
space being given over to the office and rest rooms. 
A second story above the brake repair shop pro- 
vides the feature of the design, which is otherwise 
simple and restrained. Exterior walls are 8 in. 


cinder block stuccoed, floor concrete, and roof 2 


in. wood sheathing on steel bar joists 
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SERVICE STATION FOR McNEECE & McNEECE, 
DESIGNED BY NIGG ENGINEERING CO. 


Three stages in the development of a successful 
filling station and servicing business are shown 
above. Established in 1919 in a small concrete 
building with corrugated iron canopies extending 
over the gas pumps and tire repair section, Me- 
Neece & McNeece, the owners, have recognized 
the necessity for keeping their service station 
constantly up to date. In 1928 the structure shown 
in the upper right hand corner was erected, and 
it, in turn, was modernized early this year. In 
planning their station, the owners had in mind 
making all departments easily accessible to the 
customer and at the same time visible from every 
point on the lot. This they succeeded in doing 
with the simple arrangement shown. The wide 
canopies which have been a characteristic of all 
of the McNeece stations are a matter of practical 
necessity because of the extreme heat of the sum- 
mer sun and the heavy winter rains in their 


locality. 
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Storage garage as well as repair shop, sales room, 
filling station and lubritorium, this service station 
garage is a successful example of such a building 
planned for an inside lot. The arrangement of the 
two wings, and their rounded ends, provides ex- 
cellent display space for car sales and at the same 
time makes access to the pump island easy and 
convenient. The front of the building is faced with 
porcelain enameled steel sheets and is floodlighted 
at night. Floors are concrete slab on earth. the 
slope of the lot to the rear providing plenty of 
headroom in the garage without the roof showing 
at the front of the building. 
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A 20th CENTURY HOME COMPETITION 





SPONSORED BY THE HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





THE REPORT OF THE JURY 


Tue Jury, in its selection of the winning designs, was 
guided by the statement of the problem as expressed in 
the program: that the house satisfy the essential needs 
of an American workman’s family. 

Many of the most attractively presented designs in- 
dicated suitability for a week-end house for individuals 
in the upper income brackets, and were therefore judged 
as not meeting the problem. 

Provision for future expansion, since mandatory in the 
program, became a major consideration. Many excellent 
solutions for the first stage did not solve the problem of 
addition of garage and bedroom in a satisfactory manner. 
Circulation through the house, particularly the convenient 
access to all its parts from the kitchen, was considered 
important by the Jury. In a servantless house, where the 
housewife spends most of her time in the kitchen, routes 
to bedrooms, main rooms, and the front door should be as 
straight and short as possible. 

Houses with unnecessarily large areas in entrance halls 
were not considered economical solutions; where halls 
were so arranged that they increased the spaciousness of 
the living room, however, the Jury considered them as 
living areas as well as circulation space. Excessive up- 
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Photos, George Nelson 


stairs hallways indicated an incomplete solution. The 
Jury noticed that in many cases competitors did not 
understand the proper use of the required module. This 
does not consist of designing the house in the conven- 
tional manner and then warping the dimensions to fit the 


square, but is rather a process of assembling a number 


of fixed units to produce a logical and economical plan. 
Planning with the use of a module is worth study, as this 
method will undoubtedly become more common in the 
future. Perspectives which omitted to indicate the panel 
divisions on the exterior were also criticized as attempts 
to avoid the requirements of the structural system. A 
large number of designs were eliminated because of lack 
of headroom over stairs. This common error becomes 
particularly important in small house design, which 
presents its own peculiar, and exceedingly difficult prob- 
lems in effective utilization of space. 
THE JURY 

J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX 

ROGER KIRCHOFF 

R. BINKOWSKI 


HOWARD MYERS 
Competition Adviser 


The jury’s comments on the winning designs appear on 
the following pages. 
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FIRST PRIZE 





A well-arranged house providing all the necessary facilities for comfortable though 





simple living requirements. On the first floor the separation of spaces has been 






accomplished in a logical manner with a minimum of partitions. The design shows 






definitely the application of prefabricated panels to the plan. The exterior is a 






simple, direct expression of unit panel assembly, and the only embellishments 






consist of a massive flower box at the living room windows, and an accent created 






by the functional combination closet and balcony off the second floor bedroom. This 






design probably more than any other solved the problem of the addition of the 






garage and bedroom in a manner which does not detract from the exterior appear- 






ance or disturb the original plan. 
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SECOND PRIZE 








SOUTH & WEST 
ELEVATIONS 
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i. og 
HOUSE IN THE SECOND STAGE 


STEPHEN J. ALLING, NEW YORK CITY 


A compact plan with good relation between the various rooms, and 
ideal circulation through the house. While each space on the first 
floor is reduced to proper minimum size, the arrangement does not 
suggest the feeling of a small house, due to the absence of complete 
enclosures around each room. Through the medium of few and 
small interior partitions a pleasing and very workable plan 
arrangement has been produced. The second floor is compact, with 
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direct access to all rooms, resulting in adequately sized useful 
rooms. 

An attractively developed rear yard which would be visible from 
any position in the house. 

The exterior is indicative of assembled panel construction, «nd 
design permits of expansion for additional bedroom with a mini- 
mum of reconstruction. 
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SIDE ELEVATION REAR ELEVATION 





FRANKLIN G. SCOTT, MELROSE, MASS. 


\ simple, small, well-arranged house, with the solution of the space, with the hallway reduced to an economical minimum. 
expansion problem well conceived. Further study of the living A closet with a raised floor over the high portion of the stair well 
ul room, considering circulation within the room and the location of would have been a useful addition to overcome the usual lack of 
the clothes closet, the door to the terrace, and the lower stair general storage space in small homes. 
m landing, might have improved the utilization of space along the The exterior is attractive as presented with a simple shelter over 
ird wall of the room. the terrace. Extension of the terrace an additional 40 inches would 
d [he seeond floor is an expression of maximum use of available have produced a more usable area. 
1i- 
N 


ntions were called for by the program. The following pages, however, show twelve entries, selected by the editors to illustrate the range of the solutions submitted. 
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AN SECOND FLOOR PLAN == 
he irregularity of the plan is rather unexpected after a glance 
at the severely symmetrical exterior, and a view of the rear eleva- 
ion would probably be somewhat at variance with the impression 
{small scale given by the front. For all its apparent small size, 
he house contains an astonishing amount of room: living room, 
lining room, and kitchen are more than ample, and other ac- 
‘ommodations include five bedrooms and three baths. The house 
s typical, in its exterior appearance, of the great bulk of resi- 
lent vork being done on Long Island at the present time. 
; ' 
a Soth «\e- and two-story types show a decided preference for the 


‘olonia| exterior of the kind shown here. Cubage: 35,000. Cost : 
10.500 at 35 cents per cubic foot. 
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Murrey M. Pet 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—12 in. poured concrete. Cellar 
floor—concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—2 x 4 in. studding, 16 in 
0.c., % in. sheathing; 24 in. No. 1 Royal cedar shingles 
9 in. to weather. Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. studding, 
3 coats plaster on wood lath. 

ROOF: Royal cedar shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Brick terra cotta lining. Damper—H. W 
Covert Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walis, attic floor and roof- 
4 in. Celotex, U. S. Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping 
zinc interlocking. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—double 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis—, x 2*4 
in. red oak strip. Kitchen—N. C. pine, covered with 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bathrooms 
ceramic tile. 

WOODWORK: First floor trim—chestnut; second floor 
—white pine. Shelving and cabinets—mill made white 
pine. Doors—6-panel Colonial 134 in. Garage doors- 
overhead, Roway, Rowe Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: Interior—Colonial brass. Exterior— 
black iron, Sargent & Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls, trim and sash—3 coats flat 
oil paint. Ceilings—calcimine. Floors—Minwax Co., Inc 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—8X 
cable. Switches—Hart & WHegeman. Fixtures—Light- 
olier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—gas, American Stove 
Co. Sink—Monel metal, International Nickel Co. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg 
Co. Soil pipes—extra heavy cast iron. Water supply 
pipes—brass with 85 per cent copper. 

HEATING: One pipe steam. Boiler—jacketed oil-fired 
direct gun type. Radiators—concealed. All by American 
Radiator Co. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Hot water heater—60 gal. copper tank, Taco 
Heaters, Inc. 
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HOUSE FOR MARIE A. BOYLSTON, LIME 
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George H. Van Anda Photos 






ry. 
[he chief defect in much small house design is its failure to achieve the proper scale, 
a result, possibly, of the persistent tendency to regard the small house as a large 






house compressed, rather than a special problem with its own peculiar character- 






istics. This example has successfully solved the problem of scale by treating the 






details with an appropriate simplicity; there is no deceptively molded cornice, no 






ornamentation around the entrance save a pair of plain pilasters, and the broad 






clapboards give a proper effect of smali size. Advantage was taken of the hillside 






to obtain a garage within the house and an unexcavated basement. The plan is 






uncomplicated, with all the plumbing located at the unexcavated end. Cubage: 






15,239. Cost: $3,900 at about 26 cents per cubic foot. 
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\N BROWN, ARCHITECT 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—concrete, continuous. Cellar floor—concrete over 
cinder fill. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—18 in. Perfection cedar shingles, in 
sheathing, building paper, 2 x 4 in. studs and T. & G 
pine boards inside. Interior partitions—2 x 4 in, studs 
16 in. o.c. and sheet rock. Floor construction—%;, in 
sub-floor, building paper and 1 x 6 in. T. & G. pine 























boards. 

ROOF 

Sheathing, 7% in., paper, 18 in. cedar shingles 
CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Heatilator Co. unit built-in fire 
place. 






SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters, leaders—galvanized iron 
WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—single strength, quali- 
ty A. Screens—bronze, wood frames. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms, and halis—1l x 6 in. T. & G 
pine. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, medium grade 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim and cabinets—stock, Morgan Co. Living room— 
batten doors. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Ceilings, trim and sash—3 coats oi! paint. 
Exterior walis—2 coats shingle paint. All paint by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system and switches—General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove and refrigerator—electric, General Electric Co. 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Soil pipes 
cast iron. Water supply pipes—copper tubing. 
HEATING 

Not included at present. 


































HOUSE FOR STANLEY IRVIN, WANAKAH, N. Y. 
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Appleton Studio P 
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Built on the shore of a lake, and designed for year-round use, the first problem in the design Pe 3 
of this house was to arrange it so that it had two fronts. A projecting wing forms a court on the Pg 
entrance side, with a porch open on three sides, the living room and dining room facing the view a4 3 
over the lake. The wing contains the entrance hall, service quarters and a gun room which is com- B 
pletely private in its location but easily accessible. The most interesting feature of the base- 
ment is the enormous recreation room, approached by stairs from outside and by the service stair 
within the house; the shower on this level is a useful addition. On the second floor the maid’s 
quarters are conveniently placed, and can be completely shut off from the rest of the floor. 
Bunks in the sons’ bedroom provide an attractive way of making the most of the space and 2 
include storage facilities underneath. The impression given by the direct, very workable plan 3 
and the simple exterior is one of comfort and livability. The cost was approximately $15,000. Nin 7 
iM FE 
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IVING ROOM BEDROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 
Exterior walis—Creodipt shingles on wood frame, Hem 
lock sheathing, plaster board lath by National Gypsum 
Co., and 2 coats plaster. 

ROOF 

Creodipt shingles, 5 in. to weather. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—16 oz. copper 
WINDOWS 

Sash—clear white pine stock, double hung, N. S. W. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Glass—double strength, Quality A. 
Screens—wood frames with bronze mesh. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—matched oak, No. 1 
common grade. Service wing on first floor—tinoleum 
second floor—fir. 

WOODWORK 

All trim and cabinets, except in sun room—Ponderosa 
pine, to be painted. Doors—Iidaho and Ponderosa pine. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Floors—filled, stained and 2 coats varnish 
Woodwork—primed and 2 coats enamel. Exterior 
Trim—primed and 2 coats lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—rigid conduit in basement, otherwise 
BX. Switches—lever type. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. Soil pipes— 
cast iron. Water supply pipes—galvanized wrought 
iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Warm air, recirculated, filtered and humidified. Gas 
burning boiler. Hot water heater—automatic gas water 
heater, W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 













































HOUSE FOR BARRY M. GOLDWATER, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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A curious blend of early Southwestern and modern architec- 
ture is revealed in this recently completed residence in Arizona. 


edd 


With small windows as a protection against the intense light, 
the house has glass blocks where a large opening was desired. 
Striking on the exterior, this curved wall is even more effective 
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on the interior, and provides ample light for the reception hall. 
Dining room and living room form one large space, and the 
services are strung out along the remainder of the first floor. 
An interesting arrangement is that of the basement living 
room, whose curved end repeats the shape of the stair. Cubage: 
60,000 feet. Cost: $25,800 at 43 cents. 
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i{. GREEN, ARCHITECT 


Bate 


Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


a rr | 
FOUNDATION 


Walis—concrete, continuous. Cellar floor—cement 
earth fill, Waterproofing—10 per cent hydrated 
mixed in concrete. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—solid brick, plaster both sides. Inter 
partitions—stud, plaster both sides. Floor constr t 
—reenforced concrete in service wing: balance-—w 
joists. 

ROOF 

Built-up composition 

CHIMNEY 

Brick, terra cotta flue lining 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—galvanized iron. Leaders—cast 

ceaied. 

INSULATION 

Roof—8 in. sawdust. 

WINDOWS 

Steel casements, Truscon Steel Co. Glass—dquality A 
FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—clear oak. Kitchen 
cement, linoleum covered. Bathrooms—tile 
WOODWORK 

Trim and cabinets—fiush mahogany in main rooms; 
Rezo doors mahogany fiush panel, The Paine Lumber 
Co., Ltd. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Main rooms—canvased and 2 coats paint 
Floor—fill, shellac, 2 coats No. 61 paint, Pratt & Lam. 
bert, Inc. Sash—3 coats paint. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring—rigid conduit. Fixtures—special flush type 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—gas. Refrigerator—electric. Sink—flat rim, 2 
compartment; Garbage disposal! unit, General Electric 
Co. 

BATHROOM FIXTURES 

All by Crane Co., except Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Co. tub. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Warm air; 15-ton compressor, complete with blower, 
controls, etc., Frick Co.; register faces—Waterloo Reg- 
ister Co. Boiler—gas fired. Regulator—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Copper tank—Crane Co. 





HOUSE FOR JEROME ROBERT CERNY, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 





LIVIN 





T he distinctive quality of this residence, designed by the architect for his own occupancy, lies 
not in any departure from conventional modes of building, but in the freedom with which a 
traditional style has been handled. While the house undoubtedly owes much to the attractive 
setting, it is a most successful handling of broad, strongly horizontal masses combined with 
detail of considerable delicacy. The contribution of the white fence, with its fan-shaped gate, 
is all out of proportion to its cost, and is a device that might be much more widely used where 
the transition from house to grounds might otherwise be too abrupt. The guest room, it will be 
noted, is completely separated from the other sleeping quarters. The main bedroom gains added 
living space by the placing of the beds in a comparatively small attic space, leaving the larg: 
room for use as a sitting and dressing room. Cubage: 57,000. Cost: $21,000 at 37 cents pe 





cubic foot. 
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JEROME ROBERT CERNY, ARCHITECT 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—continuous concrete. Cellar floor—concrete 
Waterproofing—R. |. W., Toch Brothers, Inc 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—stone veneer on wood studs, 4 in. 
mineral wool insulation, plaster ceilings. Interior par 
titions—wood studs and plaster 

ROOF 

Wood rafters, hand split wood shakes 

CHIMNEY 

Fire brick and stone. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—copper. 

INSULATION. 

Outside walls, ground floor, attic floor and roof—min 
eral wool. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung, bronze weatherstripping. Glass 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—full 
length copper mesh. 

FLOORS 

Living room and bedrooms—oak plank. Halis—X-ite 
parquetry, E. L. Bruce Co. Kitcher and bathrooms 
rubber. 

WooDdDW ORK 

Trim, cabinets and doors—white pine 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—brass. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and ceilings—white lead. Floors—stain 
and wax. Trim and sash—white paint. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—gas. Refrigerator—electric, Norge Corp. Sink 
Crane Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Sink—Crane Co. Washing machine and dryer—General 
Electric Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Crane Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

System by Reynolds Corp. 











HOUSE FOR R. M. SQUIRES, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Hol 





CHARLES H. UMBRECHT, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE - 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—6 in. rubble stone 
waterproof cement coating on interior, 1 in. air space 
2 in. hollow tile and plaster. Interior partitions—gyp 
sum blocks, except bearing walls which are hollow tile 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor construction—steel joists with 
concrete slab on metal lath, 2 x 2 in. wood sleeper 2n¢ 
double floor. 

ROOF: Sheathing boards on wooden rafters, heavy felt Fif 
and slate. 

CHIMNEY: Flue lining, damper, Peerless Mfg. Corp 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders 
—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Attic floor and roof—rock wool, Johns 
Manville, Inc. Weatherstripping—metal, throughout MARCHE 
WINDOWS: Double hung, white pine. Glass—sing’ 
strength. Screens—No. 16 bronze screen cloth on woo 
frames. 

STAIRS: Risers and stringers—white pine. Treads- 
oak. Rail—mahogany. 

‘ FLOORS: Living room and halis—random width 0a 
. - plank. Bedrooms—selected oak. Kitchen—rubber ti 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Bathrooms—tile, Ame’ 
can Encaustic Tiling Co. 
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” NT 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms and ha's 
—walipaper, Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. Bathrooms—t 
ry. . . sen 
| ‘ ‘ ; 7 J , American Encaustic Tiling Co. 
his picturesque house is of a type necessarily avoided when WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white pine. Interio T: 
. , i. . ° ° ° ° e A OZ c . ie in. hite LIS he 
low cost is the primary consideration; in this instance, however, ans hy Oo Se as 
. 7 s pine. Garage doors—overhead type. in a sub 
the architect was able to develop an interestingly composed HARDWARE: All hand wrought iron. ' 
a . a ; PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings—tinted plaster sa" small co 
irregular plan and to build it in stone. Access to the house is float. Floore—filled and stained, shellac and wax. Trim 
j 4 , . $9,500 
through a small covered porch, into a hall whose central location and sash—undercoat and eggshell enamel, Devoe 4 . t 
‘ a Raynolds Co. shown h 
provides easy access to all ground floor rooms. The hall as de- ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—"i9" 
Sait sn eidialiaaada oy cake . . : i i itches—toggle. Consider 
signed not only serve: ‘ as a circul are: i condult system. Swite 7 
y serves admirably as a circulation area, but in KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—gas. Refrigerate which a 
creases the apparent size of the ground floor by its openness. Two General Electric Co. Sink—Monel metal, drainboar ; 
es ww : ; and splash back, International Nickel Co. well arr; 
vedrooms, two baths, and storage space are provided on the PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary ‘9 room 0} 
i ipes- UI 
second floor, and the garage and basement are located at the Co. Ghewer heed and aiher=Qpseinas Ge. Sob” 
é : . . extra heavy iron. Water supply pipes—brass ‘ ven ' 
rear to avoid superfluous excavation. Cubage: 43,626. Cost: HEATING: Hot water. Oil fired boiler. Radistors S19 
. 7 —_ = : : to — Minne: Pir 
$24.500 at al 55 cents = : valves by American Radiator Co. Regula 
’ at about 55 cents per cubic foot. apolis- Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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1 USE FOR J. B. PETERS, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


MARCEL VILLANUEVA, ARCHITECT 


This house was built as part of a small residential development 


in a suburban town. The houses are all Colonial, varying from 


small cottages to two and a half stories. and range in price from 
9,000 to $17,000. All were sold on completion. The example 
shown here, while not particularly large, gives an impression of 
considerable size due to its length and to the number of parts 
W 


appear as separate elements. The plan is compact and 


well arranged, and has three bedrooms, with the master bed- 
room on the second floor. A porch off the living room is con- 
vel y combined with the garage unit. Cubage: 28,000. Cost: 
$12 at about 44 cents per cubic foot. 


BRUARY - 1937 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Frame, wood shingles. Front gable 
Pennsylvania stone veneer. Interior partitions—rock 
lath plaster base on wood studs 

ROOF: Wood shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—copper 
Gutters—fir. 

INSULATION: Outside walls attic floor and roof—rock 
wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. Weatherstripping—inter 
locking zinc. 

WINDOWS: Sash—1%% in. double hung wood. Glass 
flat drawn, quality A. 

FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis—oak 
Kitchen—pine, covered with linoleum 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms and halls 
—walipaper, W. H. S. Lloyd Co. Kitchen and bath 
rooms—tile wainscot. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX 
cable. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Stove—gas. Sink—Monel 
metal, International Nickel Co. Cabinets—Murphy Door 
Bed Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg 
Co. Scil pipes—cast iron. Water supply pipes—brass 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Direct fired air 
conditioning, Robeson Engineering Co. Oil burner 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp. Regulator—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot-water heater—automatic, 
30 gal. tank. 
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HOUSE IN WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 


Built as part of a real estate development, this house is based on 
a design by the architect which received an award in the small 
house competition held by the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. It is simple and restrained in its 
design, both inside and out, its severity of treatment contrasting 
pleasantly with the planting surrounding it. An economical square 
plan contains a large living room, three bedrooms, and a base- 
ment playroom. The garage is located for access through the 
service entrance. Cubage: 23,000. Cost: $7,290 at about 31 cents 
per cubic foot. ENTRANCE 
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)\{GHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE | 










FOUNDATION 
Walis—12 in. cinder biocks, continuous. Cellar floor— 
4 in. concrete with cinder fill. Waterproofing—@ brush 
coats liquid asphait on cellar walis, below grade. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior wallis—4 in. brick veneer anchored to cement 
plaster on Reynolds Corp. Ecod tath, no sheathing; 
2 x 4 in. stud framing with Ecod tath and plaster for 
interior finish. Interior partitions and ceilings—metal 
lath and plaster. 

ROOF 

Ten ounce copper sheets with standing seams. Deck 
three-ply built-up asphalt felt roof. 

CHIMNEY 

Brick with terra cotta flue lining. Fireplace and 
damper—Heatilator Co 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—16 oz. copper, lead coated on copings and 
over doorways. Gutters—16 oz. copper lining. Leaders 
copper, rectangular. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—Ecod lath with metaliation. Attic floor 
aluminum foil metallation, Reynolds Corp. Weather- 
stripping—narrowline weatherstripped window, Ander 
sen Frame Corp. 

LIVING ROOM WINDOWS 

Sash—1%, in. wood, double hung throughout. Kitchen 
and dining alcove—wood casement. Glass—',  in., 
quality A. 

STAIRS 

Main stair—white pine risers and stringers, oak treads 
Attic stair—disappearing type, Bessier Disappearing 
Stairway Co. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum covered. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—white pine. Cabinets—knotty pine. Doors—white 
pine. Garage doors—wood paneled, overhead type. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—brass. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and ceilings—flat wall paint. Floors 
stained and waxed. Exterior: Walis—brick painted 
white. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX cable. Switches—tumbler type 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Refrigerator—electric. Sink—double drainboard, Eljer 
Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Eljer Co. Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
supply pipes—brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Warm air and humidifying, Superfex oil-fired, Perfec- 
tion Stove Co. 































































HOUSE IN BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Owl Photo Service Phot 


The small house shown here was built for sale. It represents a complete departure from the 
conventional type of speculative residence and shows a number of innovations in small house 
planning and construction. Living room and dining room are combined, with a small alcove with 
windows on both walls receiving the table. The garage opens into an entry at the end of the 
living room, and bedrooms and kitchen are placed in the extension of this wing. The house is 
constructed of two four-inch thicknesses of cinder concrete blocks which are separated by two 
inches of mineral wool. Interior walls are gypsum tile; floors are concrete on bar joists. Except 
for the roof construction the house is fireproof. Cubage: 18,165. Cost: $6,150 at about 32 cents 
per cubic foot. 
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WARD X. TUTTLE, ARCHITECT, BEULAH SCHERMERHORN, ASSOCIATE 
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KITCHEN 


BRUARY 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete block, continuous. Cellar floor—-3%& in 
concrete. Waterproofing, outside of walis—Barrett Co 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—double wali of 34% in. cinder concrete 
blocks, connected by wall ties, 2 in. space between 
filled with mineral wool. Interior partitions—3 in. gyp- 
sum tile, plastered both sides, U. S&S. Gypsum Co. Floors 
—steel joists, 244 in. concrete siab, Gabriel Stee! Co. 
Ceilings—metal lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF 

No. 1 yellow pine rafters and sheathing, covered with 
slate coated asphalt shingles, Globe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
i. 

CHIMNEY 

Damper—Donley Bros. Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—galvanized iron, Miicor 
Steel Co. 

INSULATION 

Outside walls—2 in.; and attic floor 4 in. mineral wool, 
Johns-Manville, Inc. Weatherstripping—Accurate Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—steel casement, frames, storm sash and screens 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Gilass—double strength, 
quality B., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR 

Living room, bedrooms, and halis—concrete covered 
with cow hair carpet. Kitchen and bathrooms-—tlino 
leum, Congoleum- Nairn, Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Bathrooms—linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
WOODWORK 

Trim, cabinets and doors—white pine, made to detail 
Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE 

Russwin, Russel! & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING 

All paint material by E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Exterior walls—Kantex, Tamms Silica Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—General Electric Co. Switches—Hart & 
Hegeman. Fixtures—built-in, Kent Lighting Fixture 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—gas, A. B. Stove Co. Refrigerator—Electrolux 
Servel Sales, Inc. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Kohler Co. Soil and vent pipes—Alabama 
Pipe Co. Water supply pipes—National Tube Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Superfex, filtering and humidifying system, Perfection 
Stove Co. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Hot water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 








HOUSE FOR DONALD D. BICKFORD, SEATTLE. WAsH. 








LIVING ROOM 


DONALD D. BICKFORD, ARCHITECT 


- 
‘| he problem here, to build a dwelling for one person as inex- 
pensively as possible, could hardly be solved for less money than 
was spent. The living room occupies most of the space, with 
an interesting arrangement of the other rooms, showing how com- 
pact bedroom, kitchen, and bath can be when it is necessary to 
save space. The bedroom has been planned to hold one bed 
and a minimum of furniture, but could not be considered 
cramped. Plain boards take the place of more expensive interior 
finish. The house was planned for future expansion. Cubage: 
8,320. Cost: $1,000 at 12 cents per cubic foot. 
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Linkletter Studio 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


————— eee 


FOUNDATION: Concrete blocks. Fir posts. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—frame, sheathing an¢ 
paper covered with 6 in. cedar siding. Finish—boile¢ 
linseed oil. Interior walls and ceilings—random widths 
of knotty cedar, finished with wax. 

ROOF: Wood rafters, cedar shingles, galvanized iro" 
flashing. 

MILL WORK: Casement windows, French doors, CUP: 
boards, shelves and door frames—Douglas fir. 
FLOORS: Living room—oak. Kitchen, bath and bed 
rooms—linoleum. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring and switches 
—Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg © 
Shower—galvanized iron and concrete. Pipes—wroug"t 
iron. 

HEATING: Circulating heater and fireplace. 
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WESTERN UNION OFFICE 
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A basic principle in chain store merchandising is the adoption of a 
standardized design which is readily identifiable in any location. 
Western Union offices fill this requirement, but generally present a 
cluttered, badly organized appearance which offers the passer-by 
no inducement to look twice. As an experimental first step in a large 
program, Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, was retained to de- 
sign an office which might, with various modifications, be suitable 
for the company’s offices throughout the U.S. Its most arresting 
features are a striking facade, with the usual shop bulkhead omitted, 
a blue and yellow interior, and a circular desk with which is incor- 
porated the main lighting fixture. Special units illuminate the 
counter at the rear, and the pads on the counter are mounted on 
swivels so that the clerk can read messages by merely rotating the 
pads. The attractive, unified composition marks an important step 
forward in chain store design. 











William M. Rittex 
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HENRY DREYFUSS, DESIGHER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


PARTITIONS 

Metal lath and furring angles. 

WALLS 

Plastered, toe space at base of curved wall. 

FLOOR AND BASE 

Base—biue rubber. Floor—brown asphalt tile taid in 
9 in. squares with yellow rubber accents at intervals 
of 12 x 9 in. 

PAINTING 

Lobby walis—bliue. Office space walis—yellow with biue 
dado. Ceiling—white. Doors and trim—blue 
HARDWARE 

Stock and special hardware—satin finish aluminum. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Special circular aluminum switch plate. Electric clock— 
special hands, numerals of Catalin, concealed fastening 
LIGHTING 

Store front—continuous trough lighting, top and bot 
tom of sign; 100 watt lamps 8 in. o. c. with specially 
designed reflector section. 

FIXTURES 

Flush recessed louver fixtures in show windows and 
reflectors. Recessed lens fixtures over counter; hanging 
glass spheres in office. Lobby lighting—indirect from 
top of column in center of writing desk; 1,000 watt day- 
light lamp with reflector. 








OFFICE OF GILBERT ROHDE, NEW YORK. GILBERT ROHDE, DESIGNER 
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11l Photos, Louis 


‘ 
Skill in planning within a very restricted area and a convincing use of 


new materials are demonstrated in this office by Gilbert Rohde, de- 
signed for his own use. The largest room is used chiefly for conferences 
with clients, and contains a large desk of stainless steel with a top of 
Formica, a long cabinet containing storage space and a refrigerator and 
liquor cabinet, and a compact radio-phonograph at the end of the 
settee shown on the opposite page. The lighting, which is totally in- 
direct, is on two circuits so that three intensities of illumination may 
be obtained, making easy the demonstration of the effect of various 
light intensities, frequently discussed with clients. The narrow space 
outside is divided into a small waiting room and a secretary’s office, 
the glass block partition serving to transmit light to the interior. The 
interesting combinations of materials used in this office are indicated 


in the construction outline. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


TSE A TRAIN A SRR NE SRE ARR 


DOORS AND LUMINAIRES 

Aluminum—Aluminum Co. of America; alumilite finish 
by Philip Sievering, Inc. Flexboard, asbestos facing 
on door—Johns-Manville, Inc. Door pulls—transparent 
Catalin, American Catalin Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

Lokweave carpet, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Rubber flooring—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


% 

ae ) i. | he prol 
phane fabric on radio—E. |. duPont de Nemov 

Co. Weaver—Joseph Brandt & Brother. private of 
WALL COVERINGS 
Fabrikoid on walls and chairs—E. |. duPont de Nem- an impre. 
ours Co. Formica—Formica Insulation Co. Stainless on 
steel—U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries. Glass brick— heng eff 
Structural Glass Corp. 1: 
CABINET DOORS designs of 
Metal, chromium plated nickel silver—American Nick- 
eloid Co. Fabrication—Haskelite Mfg. Corp. other aces 
FURNITURE P : 
Chairs—steel frame, Troy Sunshade Co. Settee—-Her- Ize with 1 
man Miller Furniture Co. 
EQUIPMENT blue and 


Refrigerator—Kelvinator Corp. 






lurniture. 





RADIO CABINET—VIEW 5 
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\F FICE FOR GEORGE BIJUR FLETCHER & ELLIS, INC., NEW YORK 


RUSSEL WRIGHT, DESIGNER 


Phe problem presented here was to design an executive's 
private office in a mid-town New York skyscraper, creating 
an impression of comfort and informality without sacri- 
leng efficiency. The furniture is stock, made after 
designs of Mr. Wright. The wall cabinet, open cases, and 
other accessories were custom built, designed to harmon- 


ize with the furniture. Colors are brown for the carpet, 
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blue and gray walls, chrome hardware, natural cherry 


lurniture, blue upholstery, and pigskin accessories. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR PLANNING 


COMPLETE COMMUNITIES 


I. the first article on the planning of Greenbrook, one 
of the four satellite towns to be built by the Resettlement 
Administration, emphasis was placed on the method of 
formulating the basic program, and the technique used 
in executing it. First these elements were stated in gen- 
eral, then the program was particularized to show how 
it was developed specifically for the Greenbelt towns, 
and finally in more detail for the projected town of 
Greenbrook. The factors involved in planning the town 
itself were outlined: Town and Site Planning; Utilities; 
House-Planning; Architecture. These main headings 
again were subdivided into the specific items of planning 
which go to make up a complete job ready to be built. 
Certain of these items in Town and Site Planning were 
selected and analyzed to demonstrate the application of 
the general principles. I propose in this article to do the 
same for the other divisions of the work. And once again 
I should like to underline the fact that, while nearly all 
the specific results or solutions that are arrived at in a 
changing technology and in a changing society lose their 
validity with change of time and place, nevertheless the 
methods of inquiry and formulation do have a more 
universal validity. 

The list of specific items to be discussed in this issue 
was given on page 28 of the last issue and will not be 
repeated here. As in the discussion of Town and Site 
Planning, no attempt will be made to cover the whole 
job item by item, or to have these articles constitute a 
manual of procedure. Significant items of general interest 
will be selected for close discussion, as applied examples 
of our whole procedure. 


UTILITIES 

Utilities are simply the means for making possible 
livable houses in a livable town. But unless the town 
planners, the site planners, and the house planners are 
constantly aware of what their decisions mean to the road 
system, the sewer system, and the water distribution 
system, the cost of utilities will rise, there will be exces- 
sive lengths of road, excessive depths of sewer, unneces- 
sarily large pipes due to difficult gradients. In short, the 
design of utilities will have been forced into a strait- 
jacket, rather than to have been allowed to flow out of 
the logic of the terrain. We did not go to the extreme of 
some subdivisions where the engineer is the boss and the 
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town planner merely goes along; but in all the stages of 
the major planning the engineer was thinking along with 
us, constantly checking our ideas in terms of his costs, 
and advising with us coordinately. We did not in all 
cases adopt the most economical solution at the expense 
of important amenity, but when we did not we were 
always aware of the extra cost involved. 


SEWAGE 


A specific example of the effect of utilities cost on gen- 
eral design, and of our procedure with respect to it, is 
seen by referring to Map No. I. Henry Wright and I 
had wanted to place houses on the hatched areas, which 
struck us as desirable land. The topography seemed to 
us to permit it, but the engineers felt otherwise. They 
prepared the map, showing how much the whole sewer 
line from there to the disposal plant would have to be 
deepened in order to include each of the slivers A, B, C, D. 
For Area A, the line would have to be lowered 5 ft.; for 
B, 5 ft. more, etc. The extra cost involved for each is 
noted in the chart, as well as the additional area made 
available for housing. It will be seen that to make Area A 
available would involve an extra cost (over the average 
of the rest of the town) of $480; Area B, of $630; and up 
to $1,010 an acre for Area D. As the average land cost 
was only about $300, it was obviously extravagant to 
include these areas in housing; and they were left as part 
of the farm belt. 


ROADS AND STREETS 

The main features of road and street design were dis- 
cussed under Town Planning. The two points to be 
discussed here are the theory of road widths, and road 
and street construction. 


1. ROAD WIDTHS. Much more study has been 
given to the theory of road widths and traffic volumes on 
major highways and in crowded cities than for smaller 
communities like Greenbrook. By making it easier for 
through traffic to go around the town rather than through 
it, we reduced our problem to its lowest terms: interior 
circulation within our town. Here again, our planning 
attempted to subdivide functions so as to achieve maxi- 
mum traffic safety and minimum paving width and 
length. Map No. I shows what we did. We laid out: 
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A B Cc D 


Additional 
Acreage 5.5 9.5 10.7 115 


Additional Cost 
at Line $2,600 $6,000 $11,500 $11,800 


MAP NO. | shows a skeleton of Greenbrook. The upper stippled area shows the location of the 
first unit. The lower hatched areas are those in which it would be uneconomical to install sewers 
for reasons detailed on the opposite page. The supporting calculations are given at the right. 


A. Narrow cul-de-sacs, 18 ft. wide, serving only the 
houses on their particular lanes—wide enough for two 
cars. 

B. Roads between blocks, probably for local circula- 
tion only. These roads are 24 ft. wide (20 ft. plus two 2 ft. 
gutters). One car may be parked, and cars could still 
pass each other in opposite directions. Indented park- 
ing bays were placed at what were considered crucial 
points. 

C. Radial roads to town center, and a main collecting 
or circulatory road through the town. These roads are 
paved for a width of 34 ft., allowing parking on each side. 
These roads were conceived as collecting roads. It was 
felt that, by their directness and additional width, they 
would naturally attract the traffic trying to get from 
one part of town to the other, leaving the roads under B 
for local neighborhood interchange. If our ideas proved 
correct, we would, by separating local neighborhood 
traffic from local through traffic, have achieved a saving 
in the widths of the local roads, greater driving con- 
venience, and greater pedestrian safety. 

D. Roads around the town center. It is noted that 
the major circulating road and radial roads provide a 
system of circulation that tends to keep traffic that has 
no actual business there away from the town center. 
It is seen from the map that this does not blanket the 
town center or confuse the visitor, because the circula- 
tory road passes quite close to the town center, and the 
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Cost per Acre 


for Area $ 480 $ 630 $ 1,080 $ 1,010 


radial roads, although meeting the circulatory road first, 
lead directly to it. 

Generally speaking, the roads immediately surround 
ing the rectangular town center are for moving traffic 
only. Map No. 2 (Town Center) shows that we ar- 
ranged large parking areas near the shops, theater, 
library, etc. In other words, we again separated the func- 
tions of moving traffic and parking. We felt that we had 
provided ample space and good locations for easy park- 
ing, so that there would be no great temptation to clutter 
up the streets. 

Thus our theory of circulation and road widths was 
not to provide for every conceivable situation, so that 
parades or truck concentrations could go along an) 
street, but to provide a simple system that would guide 
traffic along natural ways. The word natural is used 
advisedly. We wanted to avoid ingenious schemes de 
pending on people doing things in a special way. We 
thought it would be a more permanent solution to accom 
modate the natural tendencies of traffic and to mold 
those tendencies into a logical system. 

It will be seen from “Paving Details,” on page 128, that 
we provided extra width of right of way for some roads, 
so that, in case our premises were not entirely correct, the 
roads could at a future date be widened without costly 
or annoying changes to existing houses or lawns. Our 
normal right of way for 24 ft. streets was 50 ft., but in 
certain cases we allowed 66 ft.; similarly for the 54 ft. 
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MAP NO. 2 


streets the normal right of way was 66 ft., but we estab- 
lished 78 ft. in some cases. While we were confident that 
our widths were adequate as far as we could foresee 
requirements, the precaution seemed sensible, especially 
because it was purely a legal distinction involving no 
extra expense. 

2. CONSTRUCTION. There are three matters here 
worth explaining: the decision to use concrete for roads 
and sidewalks, the use of curbs versus gutters, and the 
dishing of the cross-sections of cul-de-sacs. 

A. Use of Concrete. There were two reasons for using 
concrete, both illustrating the fact that the result ar- 
rived at might be exactly opposite in another case where 
a somewhat different set of basic conditions existed. In 
the first place, at the time our project was started the 
necessity for speed was emphasized. It was important 
that the various operations of digging utility trenches 
and installing utilities, building houses and _ building 
roads should be as nearly simultaneous as practicable. 
This meant a minimum time between trench excavation, 
backfilling, and road paving. It was felt that, where 
there was a possibility of insufficient previous settling 
of backfill, a concrete slab would be superior at bridging 
over any subsequent settlement. 

Second, there was the question of cost—first cost and 
maintenance and repair cost. The figures listed on the 
next page show that the extra yearly charges on first 
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This map shows the plan of the proposed town 
center. Note large parking areas B, E, J, near 
the shopping center, the theater, the separa- 
tion of moving traffic and parked traffic. 


CROSS SECTIONS OF ROADS AND SIDEWALKS 
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B. Main connecting and radial roads. Built with curbs. 

D. Roads between blocks. Gutters instead of curbs. 

A. and C. are the same paved width and section as B. and D., but in 
certain cases have extra right-of-way for possible future widening. 

E. Cul-de-sac. Dished center in place of crown. 


cost of concrete were more than counter-balanced }y 
the saving in maintenance and sinking fund. 

It should again be noted that the cost figures used 
throughout are our own estimating figures based on our 
experience, with union wage scales and on current ma- 
terial prices. Also, in making these figures we tried to play 
safe so that actual cost would not in any case exceed est- 
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ites. They are not actual recorded costs of the Resettle- 





ent Administration because the town has not been built. STUDY OF ANNUAL COST OF LIGHT, POWER & COOKING 





B. Curbs vs. Gutters. On the 34 ft. roads, where higher 
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need traffic is anticipated, the curb is used as a mat- 
of safety. But on the 24 ft. local streets this did 


it seem necessary, and it was desirable to permit parked 
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ars to encroach somewhat on the earth shoulders of 
he roads. There was also a saving involved. Our figures 
ndicated 75 cents per |. f. as the cost of concrete curb, 
while the excess cost of the 2 ft. gutter compared with 
he equal area of paved road that would have been re- 
juired for a road of equal width was only 6 cents—a sav- 
ng of $1.38 per I. f. of roadway. 
C. Dishing of cul-de-sacs. Instead of having gutters at 
each side, cul-de-sacs were drained by dishing the center. 
\s experience indicates that sidewalks may be omitted CHART A details the costs of light, power and cooking in Greenbrook 


The saving made possible by wholesale purchase is not os great as the 


along cul-de-sacs, this dishing toward center permits walk- 
chart shows because the use of wholesale power will entail the extra cost 


ing along the edges in wet weather. The construction is of instelling @ distributing system by the town itself instead of by the 
also cheaper than the reverse curve surface of a crown and utility. The first cost of such a system amounts to $12,500, the annual 


costs of interest, depreciation, maintenance, and repair to $16,500. This 


two gutters in this narrow roadway. 
sum must therefore be added to the wholesale cost to arrive at the proper 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER differential. 
Nothing could more effectively illustrate the economies — LOAD SURVEY 
in the overall costs of shelter that can be effected by NO. CONSUMER METERED UNMETERED 








large-scale rental undertakings than the indicated savings KW. Hrs x W. Hes 


monthly yearly 





| - PRIVATE K.W. Hrs 
in cost of electricity to the householder. Purely on the . monthly 










basis of bulk purchase by the town as a whole and dis- 

tribution to the occupants—for self-generation of elec- 

tricity was not considered in our particular set-up—a Sadia 
saving of about $12,000 to $17,000 annually is made on 
possible, the variation depending on whether there would 


be electric lighting only or electric refrigerators in 
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addition. This is a saving of $1.35 to $1.90 per month per 
house. In the case of lighting only, this $1.35 is a saving 
of well over half the electric bill. The result is shown 
graphically on Chart A. 

The calculations supporting the savings just mentioned 
and forming the basis of Chart A are these: first, prob- 
able cost of current consumed by houses, by commercial 
undertakings, and by management (including street and 
park lighting), were figured on the basis of each con- 
sumer buying his own supply from the electric company 





; , : me Totals 
at the rate applying to him. In this case the utility fur- 


nishes the entire distribution system. The totals in money 
for the different combinations, lighting, refrigeration, 
ete., are shown on the top half of the chart. The quan- 
tities of current per month are shown immediately 
below Chart A. Mi at 7 : int plus | distribution eS 
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Next, figures were made up based on wholesale pur- 
chase of all current used in the town and re-sold to the 
householders, the town installing its own distribution 
system. As submetering is not allowed in New Jersey, 
current must be sold to tenants at a flat rate. Research 
from several sources indicated that under those con- 
ditions there would be 20 per cent additional current 
consumed, to which is added 15 per cent for line losses 
in the distribution system. The monthly and annual 
consumptions under these circumstances are shown in 
the second and third columns of the table; the total costs 
in money are shown on the bottom half of Chart A. 
The differences in total costs on the chart are greater 
than here mentioned, because they are here diminished 
by the annual depreciation, maintenance, and interest 
charges on the first cost of the distribution system—as 
shown in notes on the chart. 

Incidentally, the chart clearly shows that, with the 
existing electric rate structure in New Jersey, and with 
the comparative cost of gas and electric current, gas is 
the more economical method for operating ranges in this 
particular locality even before considering the extra cost 
of electric ranges. 

We found the first cost of an underground distributing 
system too greatly in excess of the overhead pole system 
to be able to afford it except in the parks, where park 
cable could be used in a shallow trench at practically no 


extra cost. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The crux of the architecture is the houses. Of course, 
there is the school, the recreation and community cen- 
ter, the stores, the ultimate town center, the landscap- 
ing—all these are interesting architecturally, give more 
scope as individual cases for architectural virtuosity, 
and must be satisfactorily worked out functionally and 
esthetically. But the touchstone of the whole enterprise 
is the houses, their relation to each other, and the way 
they build up into a town. This seems to me to constitute 
the more rigorous problem, one that makes more severe 
demands on architectural and human understanding, 
and on imagination. 

Even to formulate the elements of the problem, func- 
tionally and esthetically, is a difficult job. We do not 
actually know what our clients deeply want. We know 
something of the requirements of wealthy people and 
middle-class people because many of them have built 
their own houses, and into them they have put their 
own ideas, gratifying them as far as they could. But the 
houses our Greenbrook clients live in are either second- 
or third-hand houses, initially built for the needs of others 
petter placed, or company houses, or houses and flats 
built by people who never consulted them. Thus, the 
actual houses do not furnish a direct criterion. Even 
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answers in questionnaires must be used with care b 
cause many of the questions place the person in a 
unaccustomed hypothetical position. The reaction mig} 
be quite different when that person is actually confront: 
with the finished product; and different still after hi: 
family has lived in the finished product long enough to 
know how well it serves them. 

I do not mean to exaggerate the difficulties of the prob 
lem, or to imply that we felt ourselves powerless. We had 
our own accumulated experience as architects and as 
people who lived in houses, we checked on the experience 
of others both here and abroad, we had the coopera- 
tion of practical students like Miss Stanley of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, we had the really splendid report of 
the Women’s City Club on “Housing for the Family.” 
We visited speculative developments to see what they 
were doing and had done, and finally, for local data, we 
had the excellent Whittlesey report, “On Natural Living 
Tendencies of Industrial Families in the Vicinity of 
Greenbrook.” 

What this amounted to was practically a series of in- 
terviews and studies with prospective clients, local man- 
agers, and real estate people. Its purpose was to get the 
feel of what was wanted, much as at a higher price level 
one would spend time in preliminary conferences with 
an individual client. This report will not be further dis- 
cussed here, but a list of the subheadings will give an 
idea of its intimate nature and wide range: Kitchens, 
Living Rooms, Eating, Laundries, Debts, Storage, Cel- 
lars, Gardens, Chickens, Livestock and Dogs, Porches, 
Automobiles and Garages, Fuels, Single Workers, Mis- 
cellaneous Notes. 

What sort of houses were we trying to design? What 
specific purposes were they to serve, and how would they 
serve them better than what was available? One might 
answer such questions as to function abstractly; that 
the house is a machine for living, or that the home is 
the cradle of our institutions, and develop other abstrac- 
tions from these. Actually our thinking was a good deal 
more specific. In the plans adopted, shown on page 133, 
we tried to satisfy as many specific functions as we 
could consciously define. In order not to be distracted 
from discussion of the plans, it is best for the moment to 
assume certain basic decisions as arrived at, and to see 
how the plans based on those decisions met the functions 
we set up. We, therefore, temporarily assume such de- 
cisions as semi-central oil-burning heat, wood frame struc- 
ture, two stories for row houses, etc., and indicate our 


reasons later. 


SATISFACTORY FAMILY LIFE 


Elaborating, this function may be translated thu 
houses satisfactorily usable over the maximum period }) 
the same family, and arranged for minimum labor. We 
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ted to provide houses where a new baby or growing 
idren would not immediately put such a strain on 
e satisfactory functioning of the house as to cause a 
tick turnover. On the other hand, we could not afford to 
ovide an excessively large house which the family would 
we into, because that would involve a strain on its 
chequer, would mean excessive cleaning and excessive 
ating costs. This general statement establishes two 
riteria: A. Satisfactorily usable over maximum period 


the same family. B. Minimum labor. 


\. SATISFACTORY USE. 

Living Room. The problem here was found to be com 
pletely different from that of a city apartment, where it 
is desirable not to pass through living room to bedrooms, 
because the former is often used for sleeping. We discov- 
ered that the living room was scarcely used at all, only 
for “occasions,” such as marriages and deaths, and as 
an abode for the rubber plant. It followed that the stairs 
could be in the living room, and in fact that it might be 
desirable because the family might thus be induced to use 
the room more. However, it will be noted that in only one 
plan of all those adopted must the living room be crossed 
diagonally to go upstairs. Thus the living room is not 
simply a corridor as in so many low-priced houses. The 
living room need not be very large. However, the prin- 
ciple was followed in Greenbrook that the greater the 
number of bedrooms (i.e., the larger the family), the 
larger the living room. 

Kitchen-Dining-Living. No one has yet satisfactorily 
answered the question as to the relative desirability of 
a large dining-kitchen, and a smaller kitchen with din- 
ing-space in living room. Our solutions were: 

1. Large dining-kitchen, in most cases. 

2. Smaller kitchen for food preparation only, some- 
times with space for two or three people to eat, plus 
dining space in the living room. In many cases where this 
solution was adopted, the dining space could be put into 
the kitchen by simply shifting one partition if our guess 
was wrong (p. 133, Plans C-1-1, C-2-1, C-2-9, C-3-9). 

We recognized that a prime reason for a large kitchen 
was that it allowed children to play under the mother’s 
eye. Hence in all cases of small kitchen, the living room 
space adjacent could be overlooked through the connect- 
ing door (e.g., Plan C-1-1, C-2-1, C-3-9), or through the 
serving-window (see Plan b, C-2-6, on p. 132). 


Sizes of Rooms and Flexibility of Occupancy. Our one- 
bedroom house (C-1-1) could accommodate a married 
couple, and the same couple with one or two children up 
to the age of, say, 5 years—or a minimum period of 
about seven years. The dressing-room off the bedroom 
can be left as is for a couple of years after the baby ar- 
rives, with only a curtain between. Later a partition may 
be necessary. We also designed a small number of two- 
story flats and three-story apartments which provided 
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accommodations more tightly suited to the family of 
two. They consisted either of living room, bedroom 
kitchen, bath, or living-bedroom, kitchen, bath. They also 
provide a different type of living, one with less domesti 
responsibility; the flat with garden being halfway be 
tween the house with its own cellar and garden, and the 
apartment without either 

In most cases our practice for 2 bedroom houses was 
to make the second bedroom large enough for two beds 
(e@.2.. C-2-], C-2-9. c. 2 6b) These houses could accom 
modate 3, 4, or 5 people. Here again a family could grow 
to the point where separation of the sexes was desirable 
The three-bedroom houses had two bedrooms for twin 
beds, and one for double bed 

The extra first cost and operating cost entailed by 
this flexibility of occupancy was very small. In the cas 
of the conversion of dining alcove space from living room 
to kitchen, it would be only a couple of dollars for a 
carpenter, for our partitions were of stud and plywood 
In the case of the extra dressing-room space in Plan 
C-1-1, and the extra bedroom size, the extra cost in 
rent per room for first cost and heating-maintenance 
costs over the minimum bedroom figured out at less than 
10 cents per room per month. We also felt the extra area 


requiring cleaning was negligible. 


B. MINIMUM LABOR. 

Kitchen Layouts (shown and discussed in detail later) 
were made for minimum waste motion. This involved 
1) proper routing of processes, so that refrigerator and 
storage space were nearest the delivery door, and the 
range nearest the dining area, and 2) placement of fix 
tures opposite each other, and not strung along a wall. 

Entrances from Exterior. In practically all cases we 
were able to arrange it so that from one front entrance 
the living room, kitchen and cellar could be entered 
independently (see Plan C-2-1, C-2-6b, C-3-3, B-3-5, 
B-4-1). This minimizes worry as to locking doors, 
minimizes heat losses, minimizes the number of halls to 
be cleaned. Also, in practically all row houses, we were 
able to provide a rear garden entrance connecting to an 
interior cellar stair without passing through the living 
room, so that an exterior cellar stair, with its extra first 
cost, was avoided (e.g., C-2-6c, C-2-9, C-3-9, but not 
C-2-6d or C-3-3 

Minimum corridor space. Most plans had an absolute 
minimum of second floor corridor, just enough to ob- 
tain the necessary doors to rooms (see C-1-1, C-2-1, 
C-2-6b, B-3-5, B-4-1). In no case was there an appre- 


ciable waste of space in corridors or excess closets. 


2. ORIENTATION. 

The problem of satisfactory orientation of houses is 
complex. In the first place, there is not so much objective 
data that any hard and fast rule can be laid down. Again, 





























































people differ in their preferences for living. But so far as 
we had the facts we did place high importance on orienta- 
tion for sunlight and prevailing breezes. Of course, we 
wanted to avoid main rooms facing north, and so re- 
ceiving little winter sun. Depending on local data and on 
some orientation studies made by Henry Wright at 
Columbia with his Heliodon, we also determined to avoid 
northwest orientation, which in this latitude is hot in 
summer and cold in winter. The bitter winter winds here 
are from the northwest. There was also evidence that the 
east-west orientation, much favored in German practice, 
was not so desirable here with the hot western summer 
sun. Our conclusion was to use south and southwest 
orientation as far as possible (prevailing breezes are 
from the southwest), where all main rooms could be so 
accommodated. In three-bedroom houses we had a maxi- 
mum of one of the bedrooms facing north. One reason 
for using the solution of dining space off the living room 
instead of in the kitchen was to get through ventilation 
and south light in the living room (e.g., Plan C-1-1 when 
used on the south side of a street). 

The further question arises: What are main rooms? 
In higher-cost houses the kitchen is not a main room, and 
generally the masters’ quarters are favored at its ex- 
pense. But here the question is debatable—the kitchen is 
certainly an important room. We gave it favorable orien- 
tation in most cases. In some cases we took the same 
house and turned it two ways. House C-3-3 has the whole 
long dimension of the living room and two bedrooms on 
the south, with kitchen on the north. We also used a 
variation, turning it through 90° with the narrow dimen- 
sion of living room facing south like the kitchen. 

Where streets run east and west, and houses are there- 
fore on north and south sides of the street, different de- 
signs are required for the two sides if rooms are to be 
ideally oriented for sun. House C-2-1 is practically per- 
fect for orientation when it is located on the south side 
of a street, but would not do at all for the north side. For 
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the north side we designed C-2-9 where all rooms but 1 
kitchen face south. This was a useful house wh: 
the view was north, for the living room had a no: 
window as well. House C-3-9 (3 bedrooms) was used on 
the north side of the street, supplementing C-3-3 whi 
were satisfactory for all other positions. 

On the other hand, we had houses which could be 
turned in any direction, and the orientation was still sat 
isfactory, though not ideal. House C-2-6a could be used 
on the south side of the street—here living room and 
both bedrooms faced favorably. Turned through 90° jt 
was still a good south side house, with living room, kitchen 
and one bedroom facing south. It worked well when its 
exposures were east and west. It could even be used on the 
north side of the street with the living room and one bed- 
room getting southern exposure, but the kitchen and one 
bedroom in that case had northern exposure. C-2-6 was 
our most frequently used 2-bedroom house. It was good for 
orientation, it was economical, and, with minor variations 
shown on Plans C-2-6b, c, d, it filled many different 
family habits and needs. We also used House C-2-1 
turned through 90°, the deep way, with the entrance on 
the narrow side. It was more economical in first cost and 
heating cost due to 16 1. f. less of exposed wall. So used, 
it was reasonably satisfactory for any orientation, but 
not perfect in any. 

For houses with garage, B-3-5 gave practically ideal 
orientation on the south side of the street. Even the one 
north room had eastern exposure as well. This was true 
whether it was used as an end house or a row house. We 
were not successful in devising an equally economical and 
satisfactory house-with-garage having equally good orien- 
tation for the north side of the street and, therefore, placed 
the necessary proportion of this type house on the south 
or east side of a street. B-4-1, a four-bedroom house with 
garage, worked satisfactorily in any location. When on 
the south side of the street, no bedroom had purely 
northern exposure. 


HOUSE C-2-6, in various arrange- 
ments, to suit various requirements, 
and as either end or row house. All 
four houses have same overall dimen- 
sions and same second floor plan. 
In b. there is smaller living room ond 
built-in porch. In 6, there is dining 
kitchen and convenient rear exit from 
kitchen. In d. there is perfect southern 
orientation for living room and two 
bedrooms. Kitchen overlooks main en- 
trance and path. 
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EIGHT BASIC PLANS designed for the Green- 
brook project. They are discussed at length in 
the accompanying text. To the left is one-half 
the apartment house, to be used both for those 
who might not want the responsibility of house 
and garden, and for more transient occupancy as 
industries started to come into the town. 








MAP NO. 3 shows the house layout of Greenbrook. The unit at the upper right-hand corner (Block A) is pictured on the next page. The land cov- 
erage is higher nearer the center of town. The elevation of the four center houses on its south-bounding street is shown on page 138. 


3. ECONOMY. 

We sometimes by choice adopted solutions that were 
not the most economical, where other gains seemed to 
outweigh extra cost. For example, while most plans had 
the bath directly over the kitchen, Plan C-2-9 did not. But 
we felt it was worth adopting because it solved certain 
problems of orientation and view better than any other 
we could devise. In this case, the extra cost involved hap- 
pened to be quite small because of the very small piping 
offset. Again, Plan C-2-1 used the wide way has more 
exposed wall than alternative 2-bedroom houses, but it 
had great advantages of amenity. Wherever we could, 
we placed a window in the stairway on the second floor 
corridor though it required extra heating surface. Here, 
as in every other decision involving windows, we had 
the chart of heat losses (see page 140), and knew exactly 
what each extra square foot of window and each extra 
lineal foot of exterior wall or of terrace roof added in cost. 

GROUPING. In grouping houses, it was found most 
economical to use an even number for each row unit. 
Utility lines to the street could always be twinned, with 
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the resultant saving in plumbing lines and excavation. 

Architecturally, also, this is preferable, for uniform or 
rhythmical spacing of windows and doors is naturally 
attained. With an odd number of houses it is either not 
attained, or attained only at the expense of doing vio- 
lence to the proper relation of the interior layout. 

The average group unit was four houses. Actually there 
was a small number of one-story detached houses (see 
Plan A-2-2, page 137), six on one cul-de-sac in Block A. 
and groups of two, four, and six houses. It has been shown 
in the previous article that by adopting the row house in 
groups of four average, we saved some 90 cents per room 
per month in rental. If we had used an average of six 
houses to a group, the saving would have been about 11 
cents more per room.* As this difference was reasonably 


*The reason of course is that in every group there are two end houses 
which still have three exterior walls. The more interior row houses 
there are with only two exterior walls, the less is the influence of these 
excess walls. The extra savings decrease progressively; and beyond six, 
they become quite small; beyond eight, negligible in terms of room 
rent. This comparison is based purely on distribution of houses, not 
on any changes in density or houses per acre. The differential ren'al 
costs for variation in densities were analyzed in the first article. 
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MODEL OF BLOCK A 


small, it was a matter of judgment whether to have used 
an average of four or of six. We felt that it was important 
not to over-urbanize a community set in the open coun- 
tryside as Greenbrook was. Map No. 3 shows the lay- 


out of house groups for our first unit of 750 dwellings. 


JOB CONDITIONS: Maximum speed and WPA la- 
bor. Both these requirements played a part in determin- 
ing materials used. For one thing, any new materials were 
ruled out which were not definitely in production in 
numerous plants. We also ruled out plaster, and as much 
of the wet trades as possible. The drying period is too 
long, and if the quality of mechanics is not satisfactory, 
nothing is more disreputable than poor plastering. In any 
locality there is generally a supply of carpenters reason- 
ably good at the traditional carpentry jobs. This was a 
contributing reason for the final adoption of wood frame 
construction, also for the adoption of plywood for in- 
terior walls. In addition, having decided against plaster 
interiors, we eliminated stucco exteriors, for this meant 
elimination of two trades, and consequently a simplifica- 
tion of the job. 


VARIETY AND STANDARDIZATION. It may be 
considered that we had too many plans for maximum 
economy. We used seventeen types in all. We were to 
have 750 dwellings, of which 80 were to be in flats or 
apartments. This left 670 houses. As all were to be built 
within a short period, there were plenty of houses of each 
type so that the men would have their “hand in.” Further, 
the constituent parts of our houses were standardized. 
For instance, in all the types we used the same windows 


ur sizes in all—and three door-sizes. Though the 





shapes of kitchens varied, we were able to repeat our lay- 
oul of cabinets in all the houses. The standard eco- 
nomical layout of bathroom and roughing dimensions was 
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the same in all except a very few of these 670 houses 


We adopted as many plan types as we did for two 
reasons. First, there was the question of orientation 
already discussed. Second, we were not certain enough 
of what would most appeal to prospective occupants 
Possibly when enough good housing is built we shall have 
enough accumulated evidence so that the number of 
types can be much reduced. Personally, I doubt it. I 
believe that the answer lies in standardization of con 
stituent parts, and in developments sufficiently large 
scale to embrace enough of each of the various types to 


achieve the maximum economy. 


ESTHETICS OF DESIGN. The underlying basis 
motivating all the design was that we were building a com 
munity, a town, with its own characteristic life and civi 
spirit. What actuated our thinking was how the houses 
built up into groups, and how the groups of houses and 
the public structures built up into a town. We thought in 
terms of streets, vistas, unity. 

This leads to very different results than the customary 
premise that every house must appear to stand out and 
identify the individuality and prestige of the occupant, 
though the houses are fundamentally similar. This same 
pseudo-principle controls both single houses built by 
single owners and subdivisions by one builder for single 
owners. This craze for individuality results in numerous 
hand-me-down styles, including the half-timbered “Tu 
dor,” the Spanish, the Norman, the Colonial, the Cape 
Cod, and results in houses of stone-brick-wood-stucco, 
mixed in various proportions, and in multitudinous gables 
There is no underlying principle but heterogeneity and 
diversity. In such work there can be no unity, no cumula 
tive impression. 

It is precisely this unity. this continuity that we were 








seeking. We wanted to translate into architectural terms 
the community of interest to the people of our town. 
People are not independent of each other, nor inde- 
pendent of the community in which they live. One family 
is not living in the sixteenth century and another in the 
eighteenth; an Italian family in a Tudor house and a 
Polish family in a Spanish house. They were all to live 
in Greenbrook, an American town of the twentieth 
century. 

In our sketches and our models we, of course, considered 
the individual house and the individual group. But we 
also considered the cul-de-sac and the street as a unit 
of design. The moment one thinks in these larger terms, 
the bugaboo of standardization becomes a boon. The 
eye is not interrupted by monotonously labored tricks, 
but is carried along in the rhythm of repeating elements 
of windows, doors, roof lines. Instead of every house being 
emphasized separately so that in the end there is no em- 
phasis at all, we tried to pick significant places for 
emphasis—the end of a vista, the important intersections, 
the points of high elevation. 

Considered in these terms, there is no need to torture 
the interior for the sake of the exterior. Windows can be 
placed where they best serve the needs of the plan from 
the viewpoint of good lighting, ventilation, and furni- 
ture. They need no longer be placed inappropriately, 
either for artificial symmetry or for strained picturesque- 
ness. The essentially economical rectangular form of the 
house need not be tricked up with needless breaks or 
ornamental effects. The setting of house groups with 
respect to each other fulfills the necessities far better and 
more characteristically. In short, there results an archi- 
tecture of simplicity which is not a pared-down version 
of competitively snobbish middle-class houses, but is in 
itself something more distinguished and significant than 
the competition of pseudo-styles. This is nothing new or 
clever, but is simply the same principle that has under- 
lain the good community architecture of any period. It 
is true of the medieval parts of continental towns, it is 
true of such villages as High Wycombe and Ditchling, 
and of such cities as Bath and Edinburgh in Great Brit- 
ain, it is true of the unspoiled New England towns. 

Such a conception gladly avoids the “picturesqueness” 
of a series of houses in various borrowed styles. The ele- 
ments making for good architecture in our time, or any 
other time, include careful consideration of the relative 
placing of groups of different lengths and different 
masses; exploration of the possibilities of the best vistas; 
exploitation of the changing vistas of the curving streets; 
the study of the landscaping and the house architecture 
together; and maximum use of existing trees and natural 
features. This is architecture as contrasted with exterior 
decoration. How well this concept would have succeeded 
in Greenbrook we do not know. Some photographs of 
models are shown on pages 137 and 138 of detached 
houses, of house groups, and of houses grouped in a lane. 
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THE PLAN FACTORS 

This discussion of house architecture has been main|y 
directed to plans and houses as finished products, to the 
question of how well they performed certain require- 
ments of use, economy and appearance. It is appropriate 
now to select some of the major problems which had to 
be formulated and analyzed in order to arrive at the 
final houses. Of course, these studies were made before 
or at the same time as plans and elevations, but the 
presentation here is in the opposite order for the sake 


of clarity in presentation. 


1. Heating system. 
2. What are minimum room sizes? 
3. Determination of percentages of houses of 
various sizes. 
4. Determination of percentage of garages. 
5. Flat roofs and sloping roofs. 
6. Kitchen layouts. 
Structural system, materials, insulation. 
8. Plumbing economy. 
I need hardly say that this is only a partial list, but the 
items selected are possibly the most interesting, and some 
of them are generally agreed to be the most controversial, 


so that reasonably full analyses are worth presenting. 


HEATING SYSTEM 

The heating system selected affects the nature of the 
design at all points. Type of fuel determines whether 
fuel delivery governs maximum distance of houses from 
roads, and whether ash handling is a problem; type of 
distribution affects the shape of the house, and in a meas- 
ure the number of houses per group; the heating system 
affects first-cost economy; and the cost of heating is one 
of the major operating costs. It affects comfort and con- 
venience, for the degree of refinement and type of per- 
formance of the system determine the uniformity, quality, 
and distribution of the heat; also the method of heat pro- 
duction determines the degree of effort, if any, that the 
householder has to expend in producing heat for daily use. 

Preliminarily, house heating must be considered as part 
of the general interrelated problem of power production, 
which includes house heating, hot water, cooking, light- 
ing and power. It is quite likely that central production 
of light and power, with heat and hot water supply as a 
by-product, would be the most economical method for 
total over-all cost, but it was not considered here because 
of the size of first-cost investment. Current for light and 
power was to be purchased, as already described. Like- 
wise, for the minimum heating standards we agreed on, 
production of house heat from any form of kitchen stove 
was out of the question. Studies showed that gas was the 
fuel that should be adopted for cooking in this locality, 
also that it could not compete for the production of heat 
and hot water. Hence our detailed studies dealt with the 
two items of heat and hot water segregated from the re-' 
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There are three interrelated elements in the selection 
of the 


system: 

Heat distribution: 

Piped systems (steam, vapor, hot water) . 

Duct systems (ranging from a simple gravity hot 
air system to the refined forced air systems) . 

Combined or split systems (duct system in main 
rooms; radiators in baths and kitchens) . 

Heat Production: 

Separate plant for each house. 

Separate plant for each house group (here called 
semi-central system) . 

Central plant for a large number of groups. 

Fuel. 

DISTRIBUTION begins with the setting up of 

‘riteria or standards for the various systems to 

neet. These were: 


Tams + £039 






Operating Cost (fuel). 

Performance (uniformity of heating and de- 
gree of time lag as between rooms) . 

Installation (effect on construction cost and 
space requirements) . 

First Cost. 

Maintenance (Repairs, replacements, depre- 
ciation) . 

Our engineers* tried to evaluate each of these elements 
by means of comparable index numbers. In other words, 
they adopted our general method of analytic formulation 
and solution by examination of the relevant factors, and 
applied numbers to each to express them. The assigning 
of relative numbers is in itself a matter of judgment and 
of the same types of facts as in the other fields of the 
project, so that the result is no more accurate. But it is 


*Robert K. Thulman on our design staff; Kopf & Sears, Consultants 
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an interesting method with quickly grasped conclusions. 


The following range of evaluations was made (perfect 


is 100): 


Piped Systems 


Operating Cost 15 — 
Performance 14 — 
Installation 14 — 
First Cost 1o — 
Maintenance i6 — 
60 — 
Av. 


22 


20 
12 


~ 


‘ 


14 


75 
72 


Combination 


Duct Systems Systems 


15 — 20 18 — 21 
13 — 2l 16 — 28 
10 — 10 12 — 10 
10 — § 9— § 
10 — 138 12 — 18 
58 — 69 67 — 80 
Av. 63.5 Av. 13.5 


It is to be noted within each system that those that are 


best for operating cost and performance are generally 


more costly to install. 


Preliminary layouts and costs were made on systems 


representative of each general system. The first costs 


were: 
Steam (1-Pipe) 


Gravity Hot Water 


Warm Air Duct Distribution 


Combination 


$254 
295 
230 
340 


Operating cost was figured as about the same—about 


$48—for each, except the combination system, where fan 


and motor would involve current consumption and re- 


pairs amounting to some $4 or $5 in excess of the others. 


The combination system, the most satisfactory in per- 


formance as shown in the table of evaluations, involved 


extra first cost and extra maintenance. It was, therefore, 


discarded. The pipeless furnace, though it would have 


shown a substantial first-cost economy, was not con- 


sidered because of the unsatisfactory distribution of heat 


characterizing its use even in the plans best suited to it. 


Warm air duct system showed a first-cost economy 


over the piped systems. However, it has the serious 


disadvantage that, when used in kitchen and bathroom, 


objectionable odors may be recirculated into the system. 


HEATING STUDY 
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Pim Ak 


To avoid this, they must be vented outdoors, which 
means higher heat loss, and thus higher fuel cost, which 
was calculated as more than counter-balancing the saving 
in charges on lower first-cost. 

The discussion was thus narrowed down to one-pipe 
steam and hot water systems. It was concluded that th 
extra cost of $30 per house for hot water as against 
steam was more than counter-balanced by hot water's 
greater simplicity, and the elimination of the steam traps 
and specialties, making for a somewhat lower mainte- 
nance cost; by the uniformity of its heating due to its 
lower temperatures as contrasted with the greater heat 
concentration caused by the higher steam temperatures; 
by a heated atmosphere which was not so dry as in the 
‘ase of steam. 

B. PRODUCTION: The completely central system 
was not considered in detail. The customary assumption 
would be, and ours at the start was, that each dwelling 
would have its own plant, operated by the tenant. How- 
ever, on further examination, several points appeared. 
First, that there were not any boiler units on the market 
designed for the small heating capacity required by these 
houses. There is equipment, of course, but it has more 
heating surface than required, hence is higher in first cost 
and less efficient (hence more costly) in operation than 
correctly sized equipment would be. By using one plant 
for each group, this situation would be overcome. An 
additional first-cost economy would be the saving of 
stacks; the average group being four dwellings, three- 
quarters of the stacks would be saved. Second, if man- 
agement were to supply heat, there would be operation by 
trained men so that fuel would be used more efficiently. 

Our figures showed that in first cost, the average instal- 
lation price per dwelling was $295. But for the average 
group unit of four dwellings the cost was only $806, or 
$202 per dwelling. There was also the saving of some $20 
per dwelling on account of the elimination of chim- 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SEMI-CENTRAL PLANT: 


tron 


! t frees the site 


means simply the 


necessity of house. Actually 


naaitieniei 
apartment 


same situation that exists in any 
t has the positive advan- higher rent per room than our prospective 


2. The semi-central system involves an apf 20 


kee j houses thirty feet f the road, the maximum tage of not permitting people to jeopardize their healt! now pay, though not higher than rent plus heating 
distance that coal can be ted jerhe bill. This may be an initial handicap which » 
makes for a cleane d cleaner houses, Management's firemen will operate boilers more to be explained to the tenant and to possible critic 
e } both coal and ashes economically than the individual, ie., with less fuel 3 t adds a management job 
t makes f more pleasant living in that it st per degree of heating, and with less abuse of 4. It does not permit heating of individu 
re é e te t f necessity of caring for his equipment, which means longer life and therefore lower to a higher temperature than 70°, which n 
own f ¢ yearly sinking fund source of complaint in individual cases 
4. !t may be that, in the future, oil-burning systems DISADVANTAGES OF SEMI-CENTRAL PLANT: 5. The individual family cannot benefit 
V e so che t ss of tenant generally 1. The very advantage of No. 3 above may be a economy cf heating his house to less than 
W have it future ses. To install oil burners disadvantage in that it gives the town a “high-hat’’ can it benefit by leaving bedrooms unheate 
Y sure against obsolescence flavor, and gives critics splendid opportunity for most of the day; or rather any individual far 
tage noted under $5 below, criticism on that score fits its own pocketbook by only 1/750 of its m 
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neys. Thus, in first cost, the semi-central system brought 
the price of the hot water system down by over $100, 
and below the estimate for the low-cost pipeless furnace 
which had been discarded as unsatisfactory. This econ- 
omy made possible by row housing is in addition to 
those already calculated for the row house (see previous 
article), for at the time of that calculation we had not 
contemplated semi-central or group heating. 

So much for first cost. What about operating cost? 
Two essential factors are involved: 

1. Can supply to each house be metered? If not, there 
will be waste. After much investigation, the conclusion 
was that the supply to each dwelling could be metered 
and charged to tenants, but that the elaborate metering 
devices would be disproportionately costly to install, 
operate, read, and charge monthly. The practicable 
method was to install an exterior thermostatic device 
actuated by the outside temperature, which would de- 
termine heat flow into the houses. Thus no one could 
get more heat than the quantity so arrived at. If one 
family kept its windows open all the time, it could not 
get more than an amount of heat determined by sensible 
practice, and its house would simply be colder. Thus, 
a fixed amount for heat could be added to the tenant’s 
monthly bill. 

2. Are there available in the semi-central system 
enough operating economies to pay for the management's 
employment of firemen? 

C. FUEL. This question of operation leads into 
that of fuel. 

The fuel question here was a choice between coal and 
oil, as gas and electricity could not compete. Obviously, 
oil is preferable if it can compete on a basis of economic 
operation, because it eliminates the grime of coal, elimi- 
nates ash removal, and eliminates the design necessity 
of tying house to within coal-chuting distance of the road. 

The problem is one of yearly charges on first cost vs. 
operating charges. For a 4-house group the cost of oil- 
burning equipment and tank was estimated at $350. 
Figuring coal and oil at prices then current per ton and 
per gallon, it was found that oil showed a sufficient oper- 
ating economy over coal so that its overall cost per year 


u 


s at least as economical as coal. As amenity and con- 
venience were all on the side of oil, semi-central coal 
heating was not further considered, and the final choice 
etween the single plant burning coal and the oil-fired 
serii-central plant. The figures indicated that semi-central 
01! \as more economical in operation, including labor cost 


of operator. Thus, the decision to use row houses en- 
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> 
en nme 


abled us to use a cleaner fuel, to eliminate ash colle 

tion, to design more fre« lv. and to« liminate the necessit, 
for each tenant to fire his own plant. Many of the figures 
are eliminated in this account, and the factor of hot wa 

ter supply has not been discussed, for it would take too 
much space to develop those details. A number of 6 rer 
factors pro and con were considered in reaching the final 
decision. These factors are listed at the foot of page 13s 
The balance of these appealed to us as being in favor 
of the semi-central system 

Of course in localities where the relative prices of fuels 
were different than at Greenbrook, the differential econo 
mies might produce a different answer. In fact, other 
Greenbelt towns came to different conclusions. While 
even in our locality the prices will no doubt change from 
time to time, there is no reason to suppose that such 
price changes will be relatively in favor of the one or the 
other. 

While this account states rather smoothly the facts 
and the reasoning that led to the final conclusion, there 
is really no more thorny question of judgment in the 
whole subject than this one of heating, none more requir 
ing the study of a group of architects, engineers, physi 
cians, health authorities, and the people to be housed 
A study of the chart on page 140 indicates that the very 
points considered advantageous from one point of view 
are disadvantageous when viewed from another angle of 
judgment. 

Aside from the heating engineers’ main job just out 
lined, they made analyses and prepared charts for our 
guidance in the choice of economical houses, in the extra 
cost involved by addition of window units, in the rela 
tive heating effects of various types of all constructions 
and insulations. Specimen chart and rules of thumb are 


shown on the next page. 


MINIMUM ROOM SIZES 
In most general housing discussions, in most architec- 
tural offices, a concept is vaguely present called the 
minimum house, or minimum room sizes. We made an 
effort to see how definite such a concept could be made. 
Minimum sizes can be: 
1. The same or a little better than are at present available 
2. Minimum based on providing a given amount and size 
of furniture for each room. 
3. Minimum based on assumed occupancy per room and 
per house. 
4. Minimum based on points two and three, plus considera- 
tion of possible habits of family and resultant use 


of rooms (e.g. do children study in their own rooms’) . 
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HEATING proved a major factor in shaping the architecture and town 
plan of Greenbrook. This chart shows the cost of heating required to 
maintain a temperature of 70 degrees based on degree-days of heating 
to be expected in this latitude. In calculating the effect of weather- 
stripping and insulation, simply subtract the corresponding hatched area 
from the total of its bar. 


5. Sizes based on minimum plus a degree of flexibility. If 
such flexibility or extra size permits occupancy of 
house by a larger family, or for a longer period by the 
same family, it may in some cases be a more economi- 
cal solution than an “absolute minimum” if that can 
be determined. 


These remarks apply to bedrooms and living rooms. 


INSULATION ECONOMY 





Bathrooms with fixed equipment are, of course, a simple 
matter. The same applies to kitchen equipment, though 
it is complicated by the dining question, already covered. 
Closet depth of 1 ft. 10 in. and width of 3 ft. seem 
well-justified standards. Bedroom sizes and their relation 
to living room sizes are here under discussion. Analyzing 


the five points noted above: 


1. Present accommodations throw little light on the 
question. They vary greatly, and their inadequacy js 
certainly not a question of size. They are often larger in 
area than properly arranged space need be. But the 
quality of space is bad. Often bedrooms are actually 
corridors, and there is little usable wall space. 

2. Minimum based on given amount and size of furni- 
ture. This is certainly a rational approach, though in our 
opinion not an adequate one. 

In the first place, there is the mechanical consideration 
that most people cannot buy new furniture, and possess 
weird stuff usually much larger than modern furniture. 

In the second place, the assignment of a given amount 
of furniture to each room is an assumption that may be 
unjustified. Here are some plans suggested as minima 
by a prominent architect: 
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Insulation Annual Saving With Weatherstrips: Each additiona neal ft. adds under-fenestrated. Note that windows account f 
Building ist Cost in Heat 2c/yr. to heating cost of all heat losses 

} ises Roof $126 $16 umple Chart for g Heat Losses and Possible Note saving of $9-$14 per year by weathers! 

Wall 224 32 Savings Note in C-2-1 house, saving of $5 per year ir 

Total $350 $48 or 14% From Report on Comparative Heating Operating Costs cost if turned the deep way instead of the om 

; , : Dated 12/20/3 Note saving of $23 per year when house is 

iSes Roof 132 17 row house instead of end house 

Wall 190 32 These charts and ‘’Rules of Thumb” are an 
Wasa a $49 or 16% a head one - Gna ONE: of how the Greenbrook job incorporated ana” 

} $322 $ GC o show comparative heat losses. in houses of technical data into design. While the archite 

RULES OF THUMB: different sizes. This is one factor in the question of not capable of making the engineering cal 
ass Area: Each additional sq. ft. of glass adds 11 c/yr whether rental of 5-room house should be 5/4 of rental they could use the resulting figures or “rules of t 

to heating cost for glass area only f 4-room house 1 determining what houses were economical 
ish_ Infiltration: Each additional lineal ft. adds 2 harts prepared for all houses of a given what was the result in annual heating of add 


6-8c/yr. to heating cost 


size—e.g., all 4-room houses, show which are over- or subtracting window area 
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Plan B shows two single beds, a chair and a dresser 
Vhen a window, entrance door, and door to closet are 

laced in the walls, there is not room for another thing— 

ta second chair, not a night-table, not a desk. Plan A 

wuld only with difficulty get in any other article of 

rniture. As this is the biggest plan shown in the set, 

is presumably the main bedroom where more furniture 
- almost certain to be wanted. Adding 6 or 9 inches to 
the length of the room would permit placing additional 
furniture at the upper right hand corner. 

Plan D if used in the same way as Plan C would cer- 
tainly be a more useful room at the added expense of one 
foot of extra length. 

Such minima are cut too fine and probably defeat 
themselves because they compel occupancy by a mini- 
mum number of people, so that the cost per person may 
be higher than with slightly larger rooms. This is espe- 
cially likely because calculations show that the extra cost 
of such additional space is of the order of one-third of the 
average cubic cost of the house, and that the extra 
operating cost is nearly negligible.* Of course, in discuss- 
ing increases in terms of inches, one must not overlook the 
fact that in a given house these changes may seriously 
affect such cost factors as waste in joist lengths, ete. In 
a prefabricated system based on modules such changes 
are not possible. But in setting up theoretical minima, the 
factors noted above are admissible. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5. 
dimensions were made to accommodate more furniture, 


Based on such considerations, our room 


though it was not expected that every room would have 
all the furniture indicated. Illustration: having decided 
on semi-central heating with heat included in rental, it 
is unlikely that the family will keep any rooms unheated. 
This makes it likely that children, instead of studying in 
the midst of noise in the kitchen or the living room, will 
want to study in their bedrooms where they can concen- 
trate. If this is so, there should be provision for a desk 
and extra chair. The size and position of living room 
will affect the functions of bedrooms (whether they be 
strictly bedrooms, or study-bedrooms, or bed-sitting 
rooms) . In general, we tried to satisfy ourselves that living 
rooms could be adequately furnished, but felt that the 
living room furnishing problem involved too many indi- 
vidual differences as between families to be capable of 
rigorous analysis. 

Instances have been given under previous discussion 
of our plans of examples of larger rooms which make it 
possible to accommodate more people in a house of a 
given number of rooms, and in some cases, to provide 


— 


longer occupancy by a family growing in size, thus 
ing the redecorating costs, the moving expenses, and 


is statement is probably too unqualified. Actually it is possible to 
- the extra costs involved by a simple method called “Table of 
P\.) Comparisons” first evolved by the Housing Study Guild. The extra 
s less when the increased dimension is the deep way of the house 
W no additional exterior wall involved, greater when it involves 
a ‘ional exterior wall. 
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the rent losses involved in moving to another hous 

In considering minimum room sizes, the following 
points should be borne in mind: 

1. Dimensions are generally more important than size 
(area). A rectangular room of the same area as a square 
room has more wall space, and can accommodate more 
furniture. 

2. Placing of windows and swings of doors affect the 
usability of a room as much as the dimensions. The best 


check is to make actual furniture layouts in each case 


PERCENTAGES OF HOUSES OF VARIOUS SIZES 

The factors determining the number of houses of 
various sizes required are Family Size, Family Composi 
tion, Relation of Rent to Income, and Management 
Policy including Selection. These factors are interrelated 
Management determines allowable occupancy per house 
For example, a family consisting of man and wife and 
four children might like the new community, want to live 
there, and have an income allowing only enough rental 
for a two-bedroom house. Community standards might 
well indicate that that was overcrowding. Management 
selection would probably have to exclude such a family 
Again, management would set maximum and minimum 
income for tenants selected: maximum to avoid competi 
tion with private builders and to avoid renting to people 
who could afford more rent; minimum to avoid getting 
people who might otherwise spend more on rent than 
they should, at the expense of other necessities. 

Thus the steps undertaken by RA’s research depart- 
ment under the direction of Warren Vinton in determin 
ing proportion of houses of each size were: 

1. Study of census figures as applied to our area, both 
as to size of family, and age, and sex composition 

2. Adjustment of these figures so that they were more 
particularly applicable to the income and occupational 
groups we were to draw from, based on an assumed ratio 
of rent to income. 

3. Further adjustment of the “natural” proportion in 
No. 2, by management selection on various bases such as 
those just suggested. As family income is not related to 
family size, such a community at this stage of our public 
housing should favor the smaller size houses at the ex 
pense of the largest size, so that the smaller ones can to a 
certain extent subsidize the rent for the larger size. Again, 
in the early stages of such a development, before factories 
and higher income groups help to carry the tax load, it 
would be injudicious to include too many large-sized 
families on account of educational costs. 

It is important to be able to predict family size and 
composition, not only so that the houses will fit them, 
but so that the school will not be built too large or too 
small. 

4. Translation of family sizes into terms of houses and 
particularly number of bedrooms per house. After the 
architects have planned houses to meet as nearly as 
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possible the family sizes and compositions arrived at 
under No. 3, a recalculation should be made based on 
the actual houses, to see what actual family sizes and 
compositions will be most likely to occupy them. From 
this, fairly accurate data become available as a basis for 
the school designs. As a result of such procedure we 
arrived at the probable number and age distribution of 
school children used in design of the school, as described 
in Part 1. This is another example of the interrelation of 
the elements of planning—houses and schools—which 
one had not suspected until one had dug into them. 
Some of the significant figures are given below. It must 
be understood, in this case as in so many others in these 
articles, that a much simplified and abbreviated version 


is given for the sake of clarity and space requirements. 


Table 1: Family Sizes in Census Figures of 1930 


(Single persons and families over eight excluded.) 


Somerset County Ten Industrial Towns 
Family Size (Containing Greenbrook) (near Greenbrook) 
Converted Converted 
Actual = to 100% fetual to 100% 
7, 8 persons 8.5% 9.5% 9.6% 10.6 
6 $.3 9.3 9.2 10.1 
5 12.5 14.0 14.1 15.5 
1 18.8 21.0 19.1 21.0 
3 19.7 21.9 20.1 22.1 
2 21.9 24.5 IS.8 20.7 
TOTAL 89.7 100.0 90.9 100.0 


Though Greenbrook is actually in Somerset County, 
it was felt that its future population would more nearly 
resemble the ten industrial towns than the more rural 


population of Somerset County. 


Table 2: Translation of Family Sizes into House Sizes 
Family Sizes House Sizes 


All of 7, 8 person families 


2/10 of 6 ” 1 into 4 bedrooms 
8/10 of 6 Pe 7 
3/4 of 5 » ma into 3 bedrooms 
1/4 of 5 ‘ " 
All of 4 ” ¥ 
3/4 of 3 = ” into 2 bedrooms 
1/4 of 8 - ” 
All of 2 ™ = into 1 bedroom 


The above table is not based on any census or other 
statistical figures, but simply a result of reasoning and 
probable management policy. It is certainly subject to 
error. The distribution of the same size family into dif- 
ferent sized houses is based on family composition on 
which we had no accurate data. Example of our reason- 
ing: some three person families (with baby as third 
member) could use our 1-bedroom alcove house. But most 
three person families would need two bedrooms either 
at once or as soon as child got a little older. Hence the 
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assumed distribution as between I- and 2-bedrox 
houses. 

Table 3. Percentages of Houses of Each Size by App 
ing Assumptions of Table 2 to the Census Figures 
Table 1 House Sizes 

4 bedrooms All of 10.6=10.6% 


2/10 x 10.1 2.0 


12.67 
3 bedrooms 8/10 x 10.1 8.1 
3/4 x 15.5—11.6 
19.79, 
2 bedrooms 1/4 x 15.5 $3.9 
All of 21.0—21.0 
3/4 of 22.1—16.5 
41.49, 
1 bedroom 1/4 of 22.1 5.6 
All of 20.7=20.7 
26.5 


TOTAL= 100.0% 


Table 4. Actual Percentages of House Sizes Based on 


Management Selections, Contrasted with Census Results 


Percentages Arrived at Actual Percentage: 
House Size From Census (Selection 
+ BR 12.6% 10% 
3 BR 19.7% 25% 
2 BR $1.4 50% 
1 BR 26.3% 15% 


The final selection of percentages of house sizes gives 
effect to the factors that management must consider in 
running a successful community. But it is necessary to 
have the census figures and analyses in mind so that the 
eventual percentages do not differ too appreciably from 


the natural tendencies as indicated by the census. 


PERCENTAGE OF GARAGES 

We did not have any method for arriving at this even 
semi-rigorously or semi-statistically. What we did was 
this: 

1. We provided a town layout and block layouts 
capable of accommodating a garage for every family, 
either attached or in compounds. Our rule was not to 
have a garage in a compound further than 200 ft. from 
the house it was to serve. People do not use garages if 
they are too distant. 

2. The Whittlesey report had indicated that among 
the type of industrial workers from whom we expected 
to draw, something like one-third of the families owned 
cars even during the depression. This was certainly a 
rock-bottom minimum. This minimum would probally 
be increased in Greenbrook because the initial lack of 
local industries would require long-distance transpor'a- 
tion for all workers. And as Greenbrook would not have 
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n ready for occupancy until the spring of 1937, it was 
ticipated that families would be better off. We pro 
led garages immediately for 60 per cent of the families 


bout half were attached garages, and half in compounds 


‘ 


tich were built with open ends so that they could be 


panded to take care of all families. 


FLAT ROOFS AND SLOPING ROOFS 


This is a question surcharged with passion and preju- 
lice. As architects we were not free from prejudice, or 
vhat I would rather think of as esthetic conviction. We 
preferred flat roofs, but as in the case of fenestration and 
other important elements, I think we would have bowed 
to the weight of evidence if we had found any prepon- 
derant advantages in the sloping roof. The calculation 
below shows the saving in first cost of the flat roof; the 
lists show what we felt was an inclusive summary of 
advantages and disadvantages. 

We preferred the serenity and continuity of the hori- 
zontal line to the serrated effect of a series of sloping 
roofs. In a new community where simplicity and straight- 
forwardness were rightly the characteristics of the houses 
and their architecture, we felt that sloping roofs were an 
affectation not justified by any compelling indigenous 
precedent. The fact is that the whole flat vs. sloping roof 
controversy is a recent phenomenon. Many fine old New 
England houses have flat roofs, and they stand side by 
side with sloping roofs. Our characteristic architectural 
idiom at Greenbrook was to be in terms of the flat roof. 
But we felt that the current sharp controversy was beside 
the point. We carefully selected certain lanes and ends 
of vistas where the emphasis of the extra height of the 
sloping roof made it an appropriate architectural feature. 
We felt we were performing a useful function in showing 


that the two were quite compatible. 


KITCHEN LAYOUTS 


A number of desirable points are here listed which we 


sought to attain: 


SLOPING ROOF AND FLAT ROOF 


1. Minimum motions and minimum waste walking 
In general, arrangement of fixtures to follow processes of 
food from delivery through preparation, to serving 
processes of dishes from dining through washing, back to 
cupboards. Consideration of minimum motions generally) 
results in fixtures along two walls opposite each other 

2. Refrigerator (representing delivery) near door 

3. Work surface or drainboard at each side of sink 

$. Working table with chair, especially where dining 
space is not in kitchen 

5. Study of number and placing of doors and windows 
as affecting usability 

6. Convertibilits of dining space from living room to 
kitchen and vice versa 

7. Standardized units of cabinets both in dimensions 
and arrangement. While at first this seemed difficult and 
in some cases impossible, we finally achieved two sizes 
to cover all kitchens—a result not only more economical 
but invariably more pleasant architecturally than the tu 
regular individual solutions at first considered necessary 

Evolution of kitchen plans for houses is shown, page 
144, illustrating progress from sketch to solution, during 


which we were able to solve most of these points 


STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 

This whole question will be only briefly summarized 
here. To go into the studies of first costs, maintenance 
costs, characteristics of each wall and floor system con 
sidered would literally require a_ treatise in itself 
Though we did a lot of work and thinking to arrive at 
our final and rather simple traditional solutions, this was 
probably one of the least generally significant items of 
our project because: 

A. We had neither the time nor the technical resources 
to make studies that would be contributions to knowl 
edge in this field. 

B. Changes and improvement of product are so rapid 
especially in the case of new systems, that studies almost 


a vear old have less interest now. 
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C. Conditions of work in the field made it practically 
imperative to use materials and methods quite familiar 
to ordinary mechanics, except for limited application of 
what might be called unfamiliar materials. 

D. The Government could scarcely afford to use “new” 
materials without a long record of experience in use, 
especially as the manufacturers themselves seemed to 
know so little about them. 

Our experience with Greenbrook, and similar experi- 
ence IT have had on other projects, leads to two opinions 
in connection with this question of materials and meth- 
ods. The first is that a comprehensive study by a quali- 
fied group of architects and engineers should be made 
of the whole subject, such a group to have the aid of 
the industry as a whole, the cooperation of the interests 
producing the materials, and the cooperation and use of 
the laboratories of such organizations as the Bureau of 
Standards and technical schools such as M. I. T., Colum- 
hia, Cornell, Purdue, etc. The state of knowledge in the 
whole field is chaotic, both as to the existence of an 
authoritative set of criteria, and as to the manner in 
which much-propagandized materials and systems of- 
fered meet such criteria. Such a study, once made, should 
be periodically brought up-to-date. 

There is an amazing lack of exact knowledge on the 
part of manufacturers themselves as to what their ma- 
terials really are good for under varying conditions of 


weather, temperature change, etc. This goes for the more 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE KITCHEN PLAN 
SERVENTAR SEAVENTRY, 
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All kitchens in this row are in 
end houses. The dining space 





nient arrangement of fixtures. 
above is too small. Note dif- 

culties caused by three doors 

to kitchen. 








theoretical questions. It certainly goes specifically f: 
methods of jointing large sheets of wall materials. It gox 
even for such simple matters as the manufacturer's inabj 
ity or unwillingness to show reputed examples of in 
stallations. 

Based on our criteria and investigations, our decisio: 
was to use wood joist and studs in balloon frame cor 
struction, with paper and sheathing, rockwool batt insu 
lation, exteriors of either brick veneer or wood siding (a 
few houses were to have transite or marine panels instead 
of clapboards) , ceilings of 1% in. fiberboard, interior wal! 
surfaces of rotary-sawn fir plywood with joints covered 
by battens, wood floors. For party walls we used cinder 
block. 

While the stressed plywood house and other new forms 
may soon be able to outrank it, the traditional wood 
frame house demonstrated itself to be the best answer 
to our criteria at the time of our investigation. These 
criteria were: 

First cost. 

Maintenance cost. 

Length of satisfactory life. 

Watertightness. 

Simplicity of installation with available labor. 
Appearance. 

Without discussing detailed figures of first cost and 
maintenance, certain interesting points appear. A great 
factor in favor of wood frame construction as contrasted 
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Better utilization of space due Dining space properly located, 
to elimination of one door. and large enough for six 
people. Standardized arrange- 
ment of kitchen equipment, 
and minimum motions. Dotted 
lines show alternative door to 


either living room or vestibule 





ay 


Awkward exit to rear garden in case of guests. Inconvenient 
arrangement of kitchen fixtures. 


144 


Better exit to garden through 
dining part of kitchen. Broom 
closet need not be in kitchen 
except by custom. Kitchen ar- 
rangement still not standard. 


Direct exit to garden from 
living room without sacrificing 
cellar exit. Kitchen fixtures 
standardized arrangement, wi!" 
minimum motions. 
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masonry is that it has 4 in. of air space that can be 
ated, bringing down heating cost to a considerably 
er point than is possible with a masonry wall, even 
n furred. Of course, it is possible to fur a masonry wall 
: a 4 in. stud and get the same insulating value, but 
that case any first-cost economy of the masonry wall is 
st. As far as pure maintenance goes—painting and 
nting of walls, cinder block, and the like must be kept 
nted for appearance, and any glazed material such as 
terra cotta block that requires no painting is far too 
expensive. Brick veneer is the least in first cost of the 
finishes that do not require painting, but the extra first 
cost over wood on the average house was $165.* Metal 
lath and stucco finish were only $20 more than wood, 
but with the type of labor we expected it would have 
heen dangerous to go in for stucco. We finally tried the 
various asbestos boards which seemed to be little higher 
than siding in first cost, and the appearance of which we 
felt to be acceptable without paint. The questions we had 
with respect to them were water-tightness, water absorp- 
tion, and durability. But after numerous futile confer- 
ences and numerous unsuccessful attempts to see installa- 
tions, we finally gave up this attempt. 

As the maintenance saving by the use of brick veneer 
equaled something like 20 per cent of its first cost, we 
decided to build as many brick veneer houses as our 
hudget appropriation permitted. The final proportion was 
some 60 per cent brick veneer, the rest being wood sid- 


except for a few on which we determined to use 





mg 
asbestos panels and find out about them for ourselves. 

In figuring maintenance costs, we obtained data as to 
relative costs of fire insurance for the different wall and 
floor systems. We found that the difference in rate be- 
tween wood frame and fireproof construction was unex- 
pectedly small. This proved to be a negligible factor in 
our final decision. 

Plywood made with phenolresin glue was estimated to 
be cheaper than metal lath and plaster for interiors, 
both in first cost and maintenance. Plywood could be 
waxed or s/ained, hence entailed less upkeep than plaster 
which would be painted. Further, our heating engineer 
reported that the thermal resistivity of plywood was 
greater than that of lath and plaster. The statement 
that the first cost of plywood is cheaper holds only when: 

1. Joints are covered with battens. When plywood 
is used with a V-joint, or any other uncovered joint that 
must be cyt and matched, it is more like a millwork job, 

nd becomes costly. 

2. When there is minimum cutting of plywood stand- 

| panels, meaning minimum labor and minimum 

ste. Our ceiling heights were 8 ft., just the height of 

» panels of plywood. 

under these conditions plywood was estimated to cost 


se approximate costs are for an average of end houses and row 
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between 835 and $40 less per house than metal lath and 
plaster 

Bathroom walls gave us a lot of trouble. Tile was, of 
course, too expensive, and even stamped metal tik 
prov ed to be so. The asbestos boards were expensive and 
there was doubt how they would act without paint under 
the hot water from the shower and the steamy atmos 
phere of the bath. With paint there would be much the 
same problems of maintenance as with our plywood wall 
Linoleum is expensive. Homasote board on walls seemed 
the best material that promised low maintenance. Whilk 
paint is required with it, it seems to absorb the paint in 
such a way as to offer a resistant surface. Its cost was 
estimated to be 12!5 cents painted in place, about 10 


cents cheaper than any equally satisfactory alternative 


PLUMBING ECONOMY 

Architects generally know certain facts about plumb 
ing: that it is economical to have twin house sewers, to 
place the bathroom directly over the kitchen to avoid off 
sets and separate lines. They know that the cheapest ar 
rangement in a bathroom is to line up fixtures on one sid 
with a toilet at the stack. But our theory was, wherever 
possible. to boil such a general fact down into an actual 
cost difference, so that in a case of alternative economies 
we could know which was the more important, and, in a 
case where economy and amenity seemed in conflict, we 
could weigh the degree of amenity against the extra cost 

The accompanying sketches show the most economical! 
bathroom layout as compared with a pleasanter but 
less economical layout. The first-cost difference, including 
the corner tub required in the second case and the 
notching of joist, was over $20. Our conclusion was that 
this extra cost was not justified by the greater con 
venience of having the window over the toilet bow] rather 
than over the tub. 


The sketches likewise show the comparative situation 


PLUMBING ALIGNMENT 
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Left: Bathroom fixtures arranged for greatest economy. Window over 
tub. 

Right: Window more conveniently located, but cost of plumbing is $20 
more. 

Left: Kitchen under bath; one stack. 

Right: Kitchen not under bath; cost of offset: $10-$20. 
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when kitchen sink is, or is not, directly below the bath- 
room. This shows an extreme case. The extra cost would 
vary, depending on the relation of kitchen and bathroom 
both to each other and to house sewer; but the extra 
cost would be within limits of $10 to $20. This is a case 
where the extra cost would be simply one of the factors 
entering into the whole question of the desirability and 
price of one house as compared with another. The most 
frequent situation where this extra expense would be 
justified would be in a house facing north and south, 
where it is desired to have the kitchen get favorable 
exposure, and to use part of the unfavorable exposure 


for the bathroom. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

No further comment will be offered on the significance 
of the planning of Greenbrook as far as such comment is 
concerned with it as an individual project. At the begin- 
ning of the first article a summary was given of what are 
considered to have been the factors involved and the 
contributions made. The reader should now be in a posi- 
tion to judge for himself whether the initial statements 
were justified. However, it is important to add a descrip- 
tion of the set-up that made the work possible. 

Greenbrook was one of the four Greenbelt towns 
simultaneously planned by the Suburban Resettlement 
Administration. In presenting what one project was 
able to do, the role of the employer-client must be em- 
phasized. It was the RA who supplied the initial concep- 
tion, who made it possible to do so extraordinary and 
completely sensible a thing as to build four Greenbelt 
towns. 

Their unusually subtle and flexible form of organiza- 
tion permitted and encouraged the planners to feel that 
the particular town was their—the planners’—responsi- 
bility and contribution, an attitude that evoked the last 
degree of effort and enthusiasm from all of us, from the 
project chiefs and from all of our men. On the one end, 
the Suburban Resettlement kept us out of the coils of 
red tape unwound by bureaus to whom they were re- 
sponsible. On the other, they themselves interfered as 
little as necessary with our procedure and recommenda- 
tions. They felt that an essentially vertical organization 
each job planned by what was practically a separate 





architectural office with its own engineers, checked by 
comparisons of findings between these offices and by co- 





operative research in many cases—was at this stage the 
most fruitful set-up. 


This general practice was supplemented by regular 
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meetings of two kinds, over both of which Frederik 
Bigger, the Chief of Planning Staff, and John Lansill, the 
Administrator in charge of Suburban Resettlement, pr: 

sided. One kind of meeting provided for the chiefs of a 
project reporting progress and obtaining approval or 
criticisms of definite recommendations or plans. Often 
outside critics were present at such meetings. The other 
kind of meeting was one in which all the projects par- 
ticipated in discussions of problems common to them all. 

This simple and responsive mechanism is in contrast 
to the stratification and remote control which generally 
characterize large enterprises in this country, whether 
public or private. The Suburban Resettlement Admin- 
istration had a minimum of administrative personnel out- 
side of the planning offices. The essential advantages and 
economies of large-scale enterprise are often outweighed 
by excessive administration or overhead, and especially 
by the routine character of any particular individual's 
interest in any one matter as compared with any other. 
Suburban Resettlement’s set-up fostered the feeling of 
individual responsibility, the eagerness and verve toward 
one’s own particular creation. In fact, it enhanced them, 
because the feeling on the part of all the men that they 
were working on projects they understood, to whose 
purposes and implications they were sympathetic, re- 
sulted in a demonstration of sustained enthusiasm in their 
work that I have not seen equaled. 

There is no contention here that the methods or solu- 
tions of the Greenbrook project or of the Suburban Re- 
settlement Administration as a whole, are in themselves 
an answer to the problem of housing for the lower income 
groups. That problem involves much more in the way of 
fundamental change in our economic system than good 
technical solutions of housing and planning. But the 
Greenbelt projects do bring out advantages and econ- 
omies which in the general loose talk about Government 
vs. private operation are often masked by the subsidy 
granted the private builder in lowered quality and wage 
scales, in maintenance charges which mount up after the 
private builder has left with his profit. Their greatest 
significance is as a first step in the rationalization of a 
complex and, in many ways, obsolete building industry, 
in the realization of economies and amenities of physical 
layout possible only in large-scale planned operations, 
in the demonstration to industry and to public that a 
rental policy with its skilled management and mainte- 
nance and its concentration of purchasing power makes 
for more economical living. In short, the significance is 
as a pattern of adequate community life which in all 
price ranges is one of the great needs of the U. 5S. 
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3. 4. 5. 
1. FORMICA Store Front. 2. MICARTA Bathroom Walls. 3. PLASKON Switches and Receptacles made by Pass & Seymour. 4. PLASKON Handles on Republic 
Brass Fixture. 5. TENITE Handle for General Electric Refrigerator. 6. TENITE Handle for Jenkins Valves. 7. BEETLE Diffuser made by Bryant Electric Co 


for Chase Brass and Copper Co. Lighting Fixture. 
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PRACTICE 


6. 7. 


PLASTICS IN ARCHITECTURE 


ry. 

| HE unique combinations of properties possessed by the 
synthetic resin plastics have given them an evergrowing 
piace in the building field. A catalogue of their uses today 
uild be incomplete tomorrow. As the chemistry and tech- 
e of plastic production develop new combinations and 
ovements of qualities, and reduce the cost of manu- 

ture, new and more varied uses are found. 
The outstanding characteristic which attracts the archi- 
tect and decorator is the combination of beauty and perma- 
e; beauty of color and finish which resist wear and 
ier. The architectural engineer finds that they combine 
excellent strength with light weight and dimensional sta- 
the manufacturers that they lend themselves to the 
production of large quantities of accurately sized 
p with minimum processing, the contractor that they 
| ‘and careless handling, and are easily sawed and 
dried. Not only can the synthetic resins be formed into 
Sv plates, finished hardware, lighting fixtures and 
pé but they add their distinctive qualities to other 
pI ts—plywood, varnishes, lacquers and floor tile. Their 
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properties furnish the designer with a medium readily con 
verted into pleasing forms affording beauty of finish and a 
variety of color effects and uses. 

The class of organic plastics having the widest uses and 
present possibilities in architecture is the synthetic resins 
The natural resins—shellac, rosin, asphalt, and pitch 
are well known in buildings and will not be discussed in this 
article; the cellulose derivatives, such as celluloid, and the 
protein substances made from casein and soy beans, have, 
so far, had very little architectural application. 

The synthetic resins were first known commercially as 
early as 1909 under the trade name of Bakelite. Since then 
new resins have been found, processes of manufacture im 
proved, new uses developed. When the cost of certain forms 
is reduced, their use will become even more widespread. 

In its first stage of manufacture, the synthetic resin ts a 
powder. When subjected to heat and pressure the powder 
becomes a hard, nearly inert solid. The powder can be mixed 
with color, with fillers of various kinds or dissolved in cer- 


tain solvents. 
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KINDS AND THEIR PROPERTIES. There are three kinds of 


thetic resins used in building products: phenol-formaldehyde 


: 


formaldehyde, vinyl resins. To a limited extent the celly!oge 
derivatives, another class of organic plastics, are also used. In | 
final manufactured state all are hard and highly resistant to abra 
sion, have a natural polish on which finger prints and smudges do 
not show, a low thermal conductivity which makes them feel warm 
to the touch, are highly resistive to electricity, moderate heat and 
moisture, and do not crack under sudden temperature changes 
They are immune to attacks by termites and other insects, rot I 
decay, and corrosion. All are affected by continuous contact with 
water for long periods. 
PHENOLICS 

Thermosetting—does not soften on reheating. 

Some forms darken when exposed to light, hence used chiefly 

in black and dark colors 





Resistive to dilute acids and common solvents affected by 

Walls and Cabinets of FORMICA—Industrial Designers Studio designed alkalis and strong acids. Uses 

by Raymond Loewy and Lee Sismonson. : 
Properties can be varied over wide range. 

UREAS 


Thermosetting 
Tasteless, odorless, and comparatively unaffected by water, 


hence used for tableware. CAST 
Unaffected by light, hence can be made up in varying degrees 

of translucency, pure white, delicate pastel shades. Proe 
Unaffected by grease, oil, alcohol; fairly resistant to weak Res 

alkalis such as soap, borax, and similar cleaning agents. 
Strong acids and alkalis have a marked deleterious effect. 
More expensive than darker phenolic shades. Uses 

VINYLS 
Thermoplastic—soften on reheating. 
Unlimited in color range. 
LAMI 





Highly resistant to alkalis, acids, oils, alcohol. 
Desk is laminated BAKELITE, drawer pulls molded BAKELITE, chairs are Pi gh as baked-on lacaue Proc 
upholstered with REVOLITE, woodwork of chairs is protected with BAKE- Very tough as baked-on lacquer. 


LITE varnish, accessories on desk are made of molded or cast BAKELITE. Absolutely tasteless and odorless. 


Water absorption rate is very low. 
Not made in laminated form, but laminated with glass. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE AND NITRATE 


Thermoplastic. 


Resu 


Very tough and strong. 

Transparent, translucent, all colors and effects. 

No laminated form but laminated with glass in safety glass. 
Not resistant to alkalis, strong acids, alcohol. 

Comparatively high water absorption. 

The nitrate (Pyroxylin) burns easily. 





Counter top is LAMICOID, guard rail at top 


LAMICOID inlaid with metal. TRADE NAME TYPE OF PRODUCT AND RESIN MANUFACTURER 




















| Ae A TL LT LT LE SL LTS AAAS 
te NeSIF rorm rnen Bakelite Corp 
l Beetle Pr Division 
re in Cyanamid Corp 
C 1 ( ' American Catalin Corp 
t f itinental-Diamond Fibre 
Durez D nein Phenol eneral Plastics, Inc 
rez ROSS EO VOSTICS, Cee 
Formica | ominated ies rea Formica Insulation Co 
Formica Laminated — Fnenol o Ureg Formica insulation CO 
oni 4 ee a f Ilran AA neviatner 
7 1 ited . Urea Mica Insula Co 
MINUTES r - A f r AAto 
EXDOSED TO MA rt mir ted Dhor L req Vesting ise Electr ; Vifg 
CaS TORCH Neen eer reer rae 
FlAmE f k k f Urea Plaskon Co Inc 
SSS 
taal Resir Phenol Resinox Corp 
RESINOX RESIS — FON RSH. CE LCL 
Tea se Film — Pher Resinous Products G Chem 
Jedo Ce Film — Frenoh sinus Froducts O Chemical 
Right hand panel is ordinary plywood after 15 Tenit ae C, See ee ey 
minutes exposure to a blow torch. Fes 
Left hand panel is HASKELITE plywood bonded Textolit Resin & Lamir { f Flectric Co ;* 
with GENERAL PLASTICS PHENOL RESIN GLUE, \ , - 
f n ( fs Carb emica 


unpierced after 90 minutes exposure to blow torch. 
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FORMS: SPECIAL QUALITIES AND USES 
MOLDED 
cess: Resins in powdered form are mixed with pigment and 
filler and subjected to great heat and pressure in metal 
molds of desired shape. 
it: Product of exact size and sharpness of detail of mold, pol 
molded 


ished surface, color uniform throughout. Can be 


around metal. 


Fillers: To add to resistive characteristics 
Wood flour: general purposes, lightness, good dielectric 


strength. 


Colorless cellulose pulp: For translucency and light colors; 
only filler used with ureas. 
Asbestos: For high temperature and moisture resistance 
Mica: For high electric resistance. 
Fabric: Shock and impact. 
Uses: Electrical receptacles and other parts, switch plates 
Lighting fixtures and their reflectors and diffusers—made in 
varying degrees of translucency and reflectivity. 
Finished hardware: Knobs of all kinds, escutcheons, push 


plates. 


CAST 


Process: Cast in molds and hardened by heat. No filler used. 

Result: Bars, rods, tubes, sheets, special shapes, having crystal 
clear, tinted, opaque, or marble or onyx-like appearance, 
with great beauty of finish. 

Uses: Can be cut, turned, sawed, drilled, carved, and if sub- 
jected to prolonged temperature of 200° F., somewhat 
softened and formed. Used chiefly for decorative purposes. 


LAMINATED 

Process: Sheets of paper or fabric, impregnated with resin in 
solution are dried, piled in layers for desired thickness, and 
subjected to heat and pressure in hydraulic press. 

Result: Large, hard, dense, rigid plates, which do not delami- 
nate. Sheets of urea and phenol can be combined to give 
lower cost of phenolic underbody with more delicate color- 
ing and greater resistance of urea covering. Costly because 
of drying process and attendant loss of solvent. 


JRMICA Kitchen Walls and Work Top. 
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Surface can be highly satin fineshed or textured 


}* lished 
Plates can be mottled, streaked 


imitative of wom! or mar 
ble, inlaid with metal or bands of other colors Special shapes 
can be made with mandrels and forms 
Are veneered to ply wood, hardboard, asbestos, steel 
Can be sawed and drilled 
Uses: Wall and ceiling surfaces, baseboards, window sills, and 
trim of all kinds, store fronts, lobbies and signs 
Table, bar and counter tops: Spee ial blister proof finish not 
marred by burning cigarette stubs 
In lighting fixtures instead of glass plates 
As a transparent protection for wood veneers—so far sux 
cessful in darker woods only 
In buildings, ships, trains, aircraft 


ADHESIVE FOR BONDING PLYWOOD 


Thin films of powder, powder in solvent or resimod 


Process: 
treated paper, inserted between plies of wood, are hot pressed 
heat or dry 


Result: Plywood that is not loosened up by moisture 
ing. Bond is stronger than the wood. Glue film will not be 
pierced by termites, other insects, or rodents, or affected by 
molds or fungi. Resistance to fire is increased 

Uses: Plywood can be used on exteriors of buildings or under other 


severe conditions 


VARNISHES AND LACQUERS 
Process: Solution of powder in solvent is mixed with varnish or 
lacquer vehicle. 
Result: Varnishes, enamels, and lacquers, for brushing or baking 
which are quick drying, tough, resistant to abrasion 
Uses: On wood, steel, cement, concrete, and asbestos cement wall 
panels and imitation tile, and hardware 
Steel with baked-on vinyl lacquer can be stamped, drawn, or 
spun without injuring the film 
MISCELLANEOUS USES 
Fabric coated with Bakelite resin—Revolite—is water resistant 
and washable. Can be had in metallic and many colored effects 
Creaseproofing fabrics and adding stiffness to pile of fabrics is 
done with urea and vinyl resins. 
Floor tile, rubber-like in its nature, is made with vinyl resin 
and asbestos felt. 
Cement for cushioning glass is made with vinyl 





“ntrance to cafeteria is lined with MICARTA; horizontal bands are MICARTA inlaid with metal. 2. FORMICA Elevator Door inlaid with metol. 
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ACOUSTI-VENT: 1. Typical perforated plate and spacing 
strips. 2. Inserting insulating pad. 3. Completed ceiling 
construction; arrows indicate spacing strips, insulation and 
supporting ribs. 





SILVRAY “BUCKINGTON”: The silvered bowl lamp is an 
integral part of the design. 





PAINTGRIP: Photomicrographs of ordinary (left) and Paint- 
grip (right) galvanized sheets, enlarged 40 diameters. The 
diagonal lines in the left hand picture are part of the crystal- 
line structure characteristic of regular galvanized iron. 
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NEW PRODUcTs 
BURGESS ACOUSTI-VENT 


A new system of suspended ceiling construction and air distribution, which solyes 
the dual problem of air circulation without drafts and quieting of occupational 
room noises, has been devised by the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc., of Chicago 
The Acoustic Division of the Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis., as a licensee. js 
marketing the new product under the name Burgess Acousti-Vent. The system 
comprises a perforated metal ceiling, the back of which is covered with sound ab. 
sorbing material, installed somewhat below the normal ceiling of the room. Th 
space between this covering and the room ceiling constitutes a plenum chamber 
into which air is introduced through ducts from the ventilating fans. A uniform 
low static pressure is maintained in this plenum chamber, and openings are pro- 
vided in the ribs which support the ceiling, which cause the air to pass to the 
underside of the sound absorbing material without having to pass through it, and 
thence through the myriads of small openings in the perforated sub-ceiling into 
the room. Room noises, upon encountering the perforated ceiling, seep through 
the perforations and are absorbed by the material behind. (Noises are not affected 
by the air pressure or air movement through the openings.) 

Individual ceiling panels measure 12 x 24 in. Spacing strips are laid lengthwise in 
each panel to support the sound absorbing material about a quarter-inch above 
the surface of the metal. An ingenious system of ribs which snap together, and 
into which the perforated ceiling plates snap, has been developed for the support 
and alignment of the ceiling. Knock-out blanks are provided in the longitudinal 
ribs in order that the number of openings for air circulation may be varied in 
different parts of the ceiling according to whether they are near to, or remot: 
from, the ventilating supply ducts. Smoke tests are said to have shown that the 
distribution of air obtained in this way is absolutely uniform throughout the entir 
area of the ceiling and that the air is perfectly diffused. 

The system is applicable to air conditioning installations in restaurants, offices, 
auditoriums and other places where the dual problems of ventilation and acous- 
tical treatment must be solved. Substantially the same construction has also been 
applied to the construction of noiseless telephone booths and to the sound and 
thermal insulation of ventilating ductwork. 


SILVRAY LUMINAIRES 

A new line of indirect luminaires designed especially for use with the silver bowl 
Mazda lamp has been developed by Silvray Lighting, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Silver bowl lamps are regular Mazda lamps available in standard sizes, the ends of 
which have been coated with pure metallic silver, forming an opaque reflector. The 
lamps are usually installed so as to throw all of the light upward against the 
ceiling. Advantages claimed for the Silvray units include low cost, ease of installa- 
tion, simplicity of relamping and freedom from reflector maintenance. The model 
illustrated, which has a special light-weight shade made of translucent die-formed 
fabric, sells in quantities for $2.70, complete with 150 watt bulb. It may be at- 
tached to any standard suspension by simply tightening four screws, relamped 
without disturbing the shade. Since the reflecting surface is sealed in the lamp 
bulb it requires no cleaning, is replaced periodically as the lamps wear out. 


ARMCO PAINTGRIP SHEETS 
Commercial production of a galvanized sheet known as “Paintgrip” which assures 
a good paint bond on iron and steel has been announced by The American Rolling 
Mill Co., of Middletown, Ohio. These sheets are chemically treated to produce a 
finely crystalline phosphate coating which is neutral to paint and keeps the paint 
from direct contact with the zinc surface. This coating is an integral part of the 
sheet and is slightly granular in nature. 
In the past the practice has been to prepare the zinc surface for painting by 
roughening the surface or allowing the surface to weather. Neither of these meth- 
ods has been entirely satisfactory because of the tendency of certain zinc com- 
pounds to dry up the elastic constituents which are essential to the life of paints 
and lacquers. Paintgrip does not have this tendency. 
Armco Paintgrip Sheets are available in any of the grades of galvanized sheets 
manufactured by the company. The base metal can be either ingot iron, plain oF 
copper bearing steel. Forming properties of the sheets are the same as untreated 
galvanized sheets and they may be soldered satisfactorily with the use of hydro 
chloric acid as a flux (“cut-acid” is not strong enough to penetrate the Paintgrip 
film, which must be dissolved before a good solder bond can be obtained) . I’rae- 
tically any good paint can be applied to the sheets. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


waits on Congressional action. The Governors speak their pieces as Connecticut 
becomes the twenty-first State to sanction local authorities. 


Last month Connecticut's wispy, 74- 
year-old Governor Wilbur L. Cross, one- 
time Dean and “Uncle Toby” of Yale 
University, picked up his pen and squiggled 
his name across Chapter No. 3, Public 
Acts. Connecticut thereby became the 
twenty-first State to pass legislation ena- 
bling local housing authorities. 

Two weeks before, on the last day of a 
special session of the legislature, the mea- 
sure had come up before the General As- 
sembly and had been defeated, 108-100, 
temporarily disappointing the housers who 
for years had tried to ram such a bill 
through. Two hours later, however, the bill 
was up again, with a clause inserted pro- 
viding that authority properties may be 
taxed. Thus tamed, it went through, 153- 
64, thereby empowered every city of over 
10,000 persons to establish housing authori- 
ties. A single opportunist, Bridgeport, led 
by its Socialist Mayor Jasper McLevy, 
promptly started angling for a 45 per cent 
PWA grant to help on a $6,500,000 slum 
clearance project. 

Last month’s second item of good hous- 
ing news came from Chicago, when the 
Illinois Housing Board approved a local 
authority for Chicago. Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly appointed Sears, Roebuck’s Execu- 
tive Vice President T. J. Carney, the State 
Federation of Labor’s V. Olander, the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials’ 
Director Coleman Woodbury, Architect 
J. R. Fugard, and Contractor W. J. Lynch 
to a committee which has yet to hold its 
first meeting. It is expected to take over 
construction and management problems, 
after suitable arrangements with the Fed- 
eral Government, of three Chicago proj- 
ects: the Jane Addams Houses, the Trum- 
bull Park Homes, and the Julius C. 
Lathrop Homes. 

Such controversial aspects of public 
housing as tax exemption, subsidy, and the 
definition of the public domain in housing 
do not need to be labored. Apart from any 
consideration of public housing’s pro and 
con, the significance of its success in 
Bridgeport and Chicago bears witness 
once more to the amazing strides it has 
made in the past four years in the fields of 
legislation, organization, and public con- 
sciousness. More and more, housing is 
‘arning the respect due a hard-headed, re- 
alistic fact, and is outliving the stigma 
which nearly dragged it down: that it was 
no more than the wish-bone of a few 
socially minded crackpots. 

Credit for this maturity in thinking is 
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due many quarters, the most spectacular 
of which is obviously Washington. More 
recently, and more quietly, a three-year- 
old organization called the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials has been 
assuming the job of pushing housing legis- 
lation, advancing housing thought. The 
NAHO is no lobbyist, no publicity seeker. 
It prefers to be known as an expert and 
experienced group which, when legislation 
has been passed establishing housing 
agencies, will give technical advice as to 
the best methods of operation. 

Local authorities have preferred to mark 
time until Congress lays down a perma- 
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Connecticut’s Cross 


nent housing program. Local participation 
has also been minimized by the activities 
of the PWA and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. For the future, NAHO of- 
ficials see practically no local progress 
unless Washington continues its help. For 
only in a few cities such as New York, 
Cincinnati, and Philadelphia is public 
opinion developed to a point where active 
support of an authority is likely without 
the immediate stimulation of Federal 
grants. 

The NAHO’s realism in the past and 
astute alertness for the future is largely 
due to its Director Coleman Woodbury. 
Thirty-four-year old Director Woodbury 
taught economics at Northwestern Uni- 
versity for a time, later became a consul- 
tant on housing for PWA. He directed the 
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studies leading to the enactment of Illinois’ 
housing laws, is a recognized expert on ur- 
ban land problems. Association members, 
who have multiplied rapidly, include chief- 
ly the best housing brains in Washington, 
such names as Ernest Bohn, Howard Gray, 
Langdon Post, John Fahey, Horatio B 
Hackett, Catherine Bauer, Miles Colean 


The States. Thus, last month, centralized 
public housing was crouching in its starting 
holes, ready to sprint at the first sound of 
the Federal starting gun. And at home, in 
34 States, watchful waiters thumbed their 
papers during the first two weeks of the 
year’s first month to read what their Gov- 
ernors had to say about housing or realty 
either in their inaugural addresses or in 
their messages to the legislature. Returns, 
in the main, were slim. Of the 25 Governors 
who delivered inaugurals before the middle 
of the month, only ten touched on housing, 
realty, or mortgages. Of these ten, only four 
showed a true grasp of the problem. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s message to Congress came 
too late for all the Governors to take their 
lead from him, but what he had to say gave 
others a hint: “Many millions of Ameri- 
cans still live in habitations which not only 
fail to provide the physical benefits of 
modern civilization, but breed disease and 
impair the health of future generations. 
The menace exists not only in the slum 
areas of the very large cities but in many 
smaller cities as well . . .” 


New York's Herbert H. Lehman needed no cue 
from his great and good friend to attack 
slums and the evils of the mortgage mar- 
ket. This incumbent of the nation’s No. 2 
elective office became interested in social 
problems when, upon graduation at the 
turn of the century from Williams College. 
he worked in a New York settlement 
house. In his inaugural he reviewed gener- 
ally past distress, viewed generally future 
hopes. 

To his legislature, few days later, he 
outlined an eight-point program of medi- 
cine for mortgages, including the estab- 
lishment of mortgage banks, a permanent 
ban on the sale of guaranteed mortgage 
certificates, the licensing of brokers and 
dealers, stricter regulation of title insur- 
ance, expansion of the Torrens system 
(State registration of title), outlawry o! 
the system of deficiency judgments, exten- 
sion of help to investors in the ill-fat« 
guaranteed mortgage certificates (pa; 
52). Of the mortgage moratorium, he d 
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ed: “Sooner or later it must come to an 
While I favor its extension for a year, 
rge that it be amended so as to compel 
payment of amortization upon the 
cipal of a mortgage where funds are 
lable and also to compel the reorgani- 
on and refinancing of mortgages where 
ds for that purpose are obtainable 
ough the regular channels of mortgage 

a 

For housing, he recognized the necessity 

‘ Government aid to private initiative: 

It is my strong hope that Congress will 

ovide] for subsidies and loans such as 
have been extended in the past by the 
PWA. Federal financial aid is absolutely 
essential; let there be no illusion on that 
sc re. 

He further recommended amendments 
to the State constitution (1) to enable the 
State to issue bonds to procure funds for 
loans to municipal housing authorities, and 

2) to modify the debt limitations and 
restrictions upon cities to permit them to 
participate financially in low-cost housing. 


Massachusetts’ Charles Francis Hurley, a strap- 
ping. vigorous boating enthusiast, stepped 
into Democratic Boss James Michael 
Curley’s shoes after three terms as State 
Treasurer, can be expected to mean what 
he said about Bay State banking: “In 
1931 and 1932 because of the collapse of 
our banking system through loss in invest- 
ments and values in real estate, and be- 
cause of unwise and reckless management 
... Massachusetts experienced the closing 
of sixteen trust companies and two savings 
banks in fourteen months . . . The victims 
are the unfortunate depositors . . . I shall 
insist that the Department of Banks and 
Banking take steps to reduce the cost of 
future liquidation.” 

He also peered doubtfully at the un- 
familiar housing question, parried: “Ex- 
penditures for the relief of involuntary 
destitution, for the improvement of living 
standards, the preservation of morale are 
not only justified but required .. . ” 


Minnesota's Elmer Austin Benson went to the 
Senate last year to fill out the term of the 
late Thomas Schall. Well-known was the 
agreement by which, that term ended, 
he and Floyd Olson would change places, 
Elmer Benson would become Governor. By 
last month the deal was complete, and 
polite Governor Benson, whose conserv- 
atism extends to stiff collars and abstemi- 
ous habits, but not to politics, was saying 
to his legislature: “A low-cost housing 
program is essential.” 

Minnesota’s slum problems are restricted 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul, but Socialist 
Benson is of the mind to heed Franklin 
Roosevelt’s admonition about the smaller 


cities, and then pursue his aims down 
through the towns as well. He realizes the 
lee’ ‘or “adequate, modern, housing facili- 
ties ‘or our low-income groups,” agrees 
wit 


‘ew York’s Lehman that it is “pos- 
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sible only upon the basis of an outright 
governmental grant of funds to pay land 
and construction costs.” His recommenda. 
tion is that Minnesota set up a public 
housing agency to cooperate with Federal 
Housing agencies, and avail itself of all 
possible grants. . 


Wineis’ Henry Horner is that State's first 
liberal executive in some years, has man- 
aged to retain his job for three terms 
despite the enmity of the powerful Kelly 
Nash machine. A bachelor, he keeps several! 
dogs, two deer, and innumerable rabbits 
Famed as no politician, he has the habit 
of antagonizing the legislature by brow. 
beating it. Last month, to that legislature 
he murmured, in closing, “To the members 
of the State Housing Board . . . I express 
my very grateful appreciation.” 


Rhode Island's Robert E. Quinn: “Steps should 
be taken . . . to determine the possibility 
of a modification of interest rates to bor- 
rowers and mortgagors.” 


Georgia's Eurith Dickinson Rivers (The Man 
Who Beat Talmadge), took a leaf from 
that gentleman's notebook, 
could rouse the rabble with the best by 
trumpeting for “a State of home owners. 
Then communism and radicalism cannot 
gain the slightest foothold.” His program 
pointed largely at easing mortgage terms. 


showed he 


Kansas’ Walter A. Huxman is the Democrat 
who was surprised and dismayed to find 
that he was to fill Alfred Mossman Lan- 
don’s shoes. In keeping with Kansas cau- 
tion, he felt his way carefully: “Frankly, 
I do not think it a wise or good policy to 
try to accomplish in two years what should 
have been done through a series of years.” 

To most Governors, a look at housing or 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


Housing authorities, whose jurisdiction 
may extend over the State or simply to a 
municipality, have now been created in 21 
States. Generally speaking, an authority is 
empowered to build and manage shelter. Be- 
sides the Hawaiian Housing Authority, State- 
wide jurisdiction exists in MARYLAND and 
NEW JERSEY. Municipal or metropolitan 
authorities have been set up in ALABAMA 
for Birmingham, Andalusia, Florence. Red 
Level, Selma, and Colbert County; in CON- 
NECTICUT for Bridgeport; in NEW 
YORK for Amsterdam, Buffalo, Lackawanna. 
Port Jervis, Schenectady, Syracuse, New 
York City, and Yonkers; in OHIO for Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, To- 
ledo, Warren, and Youngstown; in MASSA- 
CHUSETTS for Boston, Cambridge, and 
Chelsea; in ILLINOIS for Chicago, Peoria. 
and Saint Clair County; in TENNESSEE 
for Knoxville and Memphis; in SOUTH 
CAROLINA for Charleston and Columbia; 
in MICHIGAN for Detroit; in KENTUCKY 
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building boiled down to a look at thei 
State institutional needs. Thus Gebreske's 
Robert LeRey Ceehran, to the first sexsion 
of his State's new unicameral legislature 
“The need exists for new 
for repair of old buildings, for 
ing and repainting of old buildings in the 


buildings and 


repair 


towns and cities, as well as on thousands 
of farms throughout Nebraska.” 

In the agricultural Dakotas, most aggra 
vation has resuited from the farmer's 
plight. Said Seeth Daketa’s strapping, bald 
ish Leste Jensen: “ 
placing HOLC mortgages upon 


I recommend leg 
islation 
the same basis as other mortgages with 
respect to the period of redemption, a» 
signment of rents and receiverships, during 
foreclosure and the period of redemption.” 
North Dakota's stocky, big-mouthed Wittem 
Langer, who was impeached and ousted 
from office in 1935, was inaugurated agam 
last month, promptly moved to try charges 
brought by his Republican 
that he had violated the Corrupt 


predee esecr 


Prac 


tices Act during the election campaign 
Holding actions in higher esteem than 
words, in his second administrative act 


he stopped all mortgage foreclosure sales 
on real and personal property 


Summation. Of the 48 States, 34 last month 
inducted 
ceeded themselves, 24 of whom assumed 
a new position. Of the 34, 25 had 
inducted to office by the middle of last 
month. Ten regarded housing, realty, the 
mortgage market, or a construction pro 
gram as worthy of mention to their re 


Governors, ten of whom su 


bree Lt 


spective legislatures. Mum on housing were 
the Governors of Michigan, Idaho, Montana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Colorado, Florida, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Arkansas, Vermont, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Wisconsin, Ohio. 


for Lexington; in CALIFORNIA® for Los 
Angeles; in NEBRASKA for Omaha: in 
WISCONSIN for Milwaukee: in MON. 
TANA for Billings; and in the DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


States with enabling legislation which have 


nevertheless not as yet established any local 


authorities are COLORADO, DELA- 
WARE, LOUISIANA, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, RHODE ISLAND, and WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


During the past three years, with no sue- 
cess, attempts were made to push through 
enabling legislation in Florida, Georgia. 
Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri. 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 
In Oklahoma, the bill passed the legislature. 


was vetoed by the Governor. 


*California as a State has no legislation for 
authority, Los Angeles qualifying under its 
municipal charter 
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TORNADO OVER GAINESVILLE 


gives eight Federal agencies a chance to show their wares, shows 
Rent-to-Space in action in a devastated Georgia town. 


Tow snp midday in early April of last year, 
a black and irregular spot appeared in the 
Georgia sky to the southeast of the aver- 
age, middle-sized Southern town of Gaines- 
ville. The spot, with time, assumed the 
shape of a funnel, the habits of a spinning 
top, the speed of the wind, and the pro- 
portions of the sky. It touched some 
Georgia towns, but smacked Gainesville 
dead center. Of the 18,000 persons living 
within a three-mile radius of the city 
square, 210 were killed, well over 1,000 
were injured, 1,500 were rendered home- 
less. Property damage, both from tornado 
and consequent fire, reached a total of 
some $10,000,000. 

Happily for Gainesville, there were at 
hand two men, one of whom could set in 
motion all the necessary wheels for relief 
both short- and long-term, the other who 
had ability to fit the cogs of those wheels 
and make them coordinate smoothly. Th« 
first was Franklin Roosevelt, who was 
paddling in the waters of his Warm Springs 
Foundation, 100 miles away. The other wa: 
swart, heavy-set Erle Cocke, State Direc 
tor of the National Emergency Council, 
in his Atlanta office, 50 miles away 
Through the initiative of the one and the 
perseverance of the other, Federal agencies 
faced and jointly met a project calling for 
immediacy and large-scale efficiency. 

By last month the coordination of the 
National Emergency Council, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, American Institute of Architects, 
U.S. Army Engineering Corps, American 
Legion, Red Cross, Salvation Army, Na- 
tional Guard, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and local hospitals, planning com- 
mittees, chain-gangs, and city and county 
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officials had brought about what was to all 
intents a new city. Two subdivisions, one 
for whites, one for Negroes, had been fin- 
ished; a new civic center was functioning; 
the business section had been harmonized 
architecturally; streets had been widened 
and extended; the railroad station had 
been located more conveniently; an open 
parking and market lot had been provided; 
school facilities for both Negroes and 
whites had been improved; public utility 
services had been restored; fire limits had 
been extended; zoning ordinances had been 
effected and enforced; a building code had 
been passed and was being religiously 
followed. 

Gainesville, as it stands now, is no model 
city. Its reconstructors were forced to fol- 
low the lines and keep within the limita- 
tions of the old town. Old streets could 
not be ignored, nor old foundations for- 
gotten. A further handicap was the essen- 
tials of speed and economy. So, today, the 
houses pictured on page 156 are not es- 
thetic achievements from an absolute point 
of view, but they do constitute realistic 
housing, cheap, sturdy, and erected with no 
loss of time. 

Viewed relatively, Gainesville is an 
amazing achievement. The old town was 
any and every old town in the US., hap- 
hazard, out-at-elbows, gray, disjointed. It 
took catastrophe to focus sharply in the 
minds of Gainesville’s citizenry the fact 
that the architect is a good man to see 
when you want to build. 


The NEC. Three days after the tornado 
had passed over Gainesville, Franklin 
Roosevelt was there. He stood on a train’s 
platform (see cut), and spoke briefly. His 
promises were not destined to be hollow, 
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as could have been adduced from the 
presence on the platform with him of 
three potent National Emergency Council 
officials. For the NEC has earned the dis- 
tinction of being the coordinating agency 
for the various emergency organizations. 
Least publicized of all Federal agencies, it 
is also closest to the President’s heart. 
When it was first organized, the President 
appointed as its director his great and 
good friend Frank Walker, a man com- 
pletely self-effacing, who sought no head- 
lines for his achievements. 

Georgia’s NEC Director Erle Cocke is 
of that school. Born 41 years ago in a 
Georgia farmhouse, he followed up a de- 
gree from the University of Georgia with 
a two-year period as teacher and football 
coach, later put in thirteen months over- 
seas. On his return he was successively in 
the newspaper, the real estate, the farming, 
and the fertilizer business, taking time out 
for a Georgia State senatorship. Two years 
ago he became RFC manager for Georgia, 
later taking over the NEC directorship as 
well. The Gainesville disaster was not his 
first encounter with the President: he had 
managed the Georgia homecoming at 
Warm Springs for him year before. Direc- 
tor Cocke’s black hair is thinning, but his 
eyebrows are still bushy. His most apparent 
habits are white shirts and black cigars. On 
this man, well-versed in the Georgia scene 
because of his business experience, his po- 
litical record, and his one-time vice-com- 
mandership of the American Legion, was 
dumped the assignment of NEC field man 
for Gainesville. 


Spadework. The President was interested 


in Gainesville’s plight, as he saw in it 4 
chance for his emergency bureaus to show 
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t they could do. Thus Director Cocke's 


: 


was to an extent paved for him. He 
municated some of his own enthusiasm 

Georgia’s Senators Walter F. George 

d Richard B. Russell, Jr.. who were 

ready more than interested, then left for 
Washington. Lyle T. Alverson was then 
\eting Executive Director. Looking back 

Erle Cocke’s days in Washington, Lyle 
\lverson reports, “He was a damn nui 

nee. But he had to be.” 

The damn nuisance was up to his neck 

the most arduous part of his struggles 

behalf of Gainesville: coordinating 
Federal potentialities for something besides 
emergency. Result was that Federal talent 
nd Federal gold were dispatched to 
Georgia in something near record time. 

From Florida came Lieutenant Colonel 
Brehon B. Somervell, now New York 
City’s WPAdministrator, to draw up the 
town plan. From Washington came specifi- 
cations for dwellings drawn up by the 
PWA Housing Division, as well as the divi 
sion’s E. B. Johnson. Also from Washing- 
ton came the RFC’s Chief Engineer, Mor- 
ton Macartney, whose duty it was to shear 
and prune the PWA specifications to some- 
thing near what the RFC intended to 
pay out. 

\ll these Federal officers were billeted 
in the town. They found the townspeople 
eager to assist, but still somewhat dazed, 
as would be anybody who had been dealt 
such blows of disaster and death. These 
people were anxious primarily for a roof 
over their heads. It was a Roman holiday 
for the jerry-builders, who went about with 
wagons full of brick, offering to throw up 
in a week a shell which would last a year. 
rhus was marked out clearly the first task. 


Full Speed Ahead. Less than three weeks 
after the tornado had passed out over the 
Atlantic, the city and county commis- 
sioners had met and, acting upon advice 
from their visitors, had framed and passed 
a respectably rigid building code and pro- 
vided for an Inspector of Buildings to 
nforce their ordinance. Then, having legis- 
ited out of existence the possible dangers 
of improper building, they set in motion 
the wheels for proper planning and housing. 

In Erle Cocke’s Atlanta office these local 
leaders met with Army engineers and 
Federal officials, approved the proposals 
lor their new city square. On three blocks 
in the heart of the downtown section were 
to be erected a courthouse, city hall, public 
library, and city hospital. This civic center 
was to be surrounded by a square of shops 
built with architectural control to insure a 
uniformity which had been unknown. 
'hose shops before the tornado were in 
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buildings averaging 30 years in age, all 
were in need of new fronts, none had any 
considerable physical value. 


‘urther, these same leading Gainesville 
ns banded together, formed a limited 
ividend corporation called the Gaines- 
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ville Replacement Homes, Inc., and floated 
a loan from the RFC to the tune of $170 
000. This was done by the liberal interpre 
tation of Public No. 525, 74th Congress, an 
Act authorizing the RFC to make loans 
for “. . . financing the repair, construction 
and replacement of structures or 

buildings destroved or rendered un 
fit for use by reason of catastrophe.” As 
collateral, the RFC took first mortgage on 
the entire properties of the corporation 
Fee simple title in the land was vested in 
the corporation by the issuance of pre 
ferred stock in the corporation to those 
from whom the land was acquired. PWA 
architects went to work on plans for the 
homes: 50 for whites, 75 for Negroes 

This by no means completed the RFC 
share in Gainesville’s proceedings: loans 
were also authorized to about 100 indi 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, and 
institutions, amounting to some $1,200,000 
involving the rebuilding of private homes 
business blocks, several churches, the hos 
pital, a hotel, and some of the buildings of 
Gainesville’s Brenau College. The PWA 
added $126,000 for the courthouse 


Homes. Low bid for the Gainesville Re 
placement Homes, Inc.'s contract was the 
Daniel Construction Co.'s $156,550 
Amended schedule of prices was: 


Build 

Cu. Ft. Sq. Ft. ing 

Type Space Area Area Cost 
Colored 

I LKB 2 BR 7.670 600 & 980 

II LKB 3 BR 7.900 550 «1.000 
White 

III LKB 2 BR 9.815 805 &1.610 

IV LKB 3 BR 138.175 1.150 1,900 

V LKB? BR 8.490 850 1.560 


VI LKB 3 BR (@st.) 10.500 1.080 2.010 
Key: L=living room; K-=kitchen; B=bath- 


room, BR bedroom 


The amount of money furnished by the 
RFC was 80 per cent of the total appraised 
value of the completed project. Period of 
the loans was ten years. 

Homes for Negroes are of two types: 
both are one-story houses, both are located 
on lots 50x 150 ft., one has four rooms. 
the other five. They are of frame construc- 
tion, plastered inside, have a_ fireplace, 
toilet, sink and provision for wash bowl 
and tub later. Conveniently located for 
the several industries thriving in Gaines- 
ville, they are also near enough to the bet- 
ter residential districts for the Negroes to 
be easily accessible as servants. A new 
school for Negro children is being built 
to replace the old one, completely wrecked. 

The development for whites is to the 
northwest of the town center, includes four 
types having four, five, and six rooms. Lots 
average 75x 150 ft., cost some $500. Set 
on a wooded, rolling piece of ground, close 
to the residential district, these houses are 
better equipped, include some with two 
stories. Close at hand, with an improved 
approach, is the high school. 




















































Prices. Terms could rat have been) rrcere 


liberal. Realizing that few if any prospec 
tive tenants had money for a down pay 
ment, the mort gagee offered a rental con 
tract with option to purchase. Units in the 
site for Negroes were priced at 81.055 to 
81.230 with land, calling for monthly pay 
ments of from $10.69 to 812.45 for 120 
months. Unit sales prices in the site for 
whites ranged from 81.910 to S2,710, the 
monthly payments ranging from 819.34 t 
827.44. These prices included payment of 
’ 


principal and interest at 4 per cent, elim 


nated down payments 


It was also stipulated by the RFC that 


construction comply with the buildin; 
code, and that Gainesville Replacement 
Homes, Inc. furnish proper streets, walks 


sewage connections, fire plugs, water con 
nections, and other utilities. The streets 
are being graded and surfaced with gravel 
by the city, which is also taking care of 
the other requirements. A further clause 
by the mortgagee called for a binding 
agreement establishing a sinking fund for 
the payment of State, county, and city 
taxes and fire and tornado insurance, on 
twelfth of the estimated annual cost to bh 
deposited monthly with the housing cor 
poration by the individual purchasers 
This assessment was set at $4.50 pet month 
for the white, $1.50 a month for the Negro 


n 
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To the extreme left and right are the two 
men deserving most credit for the recon- 
struction of Gainesville. The faces of both 
mirror the solemnity of the occasion, for they 
are facing townspeople whose souls are still 
touched by an Act of God. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt hurried to Gainesville from Warm 
Springs, 100 miles away, NEC State Director 
Erle Cocke from Atlanta. 50 miles away. The 
one started the ball, the other kept it rolling. 
Others in the picture, left to right, Presiden- 
tial Secretary Marvin I. McIntyre, the late 
“Gus” Gennerich, former NEC Acting Execu- 
tive Director Lyle T. Alverson, NEC Acting 


Executive Director Eugene S. Leggett. 
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over and above the monthly rental charges 

By last month all 125 homes were ready 
for occupancy, work having been started 
in the middle of September. As might have 
been expected, the applications for these 
homes were far in excess of accommoda 
tions, the project being able to take care 
only of some 30 per cent of the need for 
homes. Preference was given to those who 
suffered most, then to those who were 
considered best financially equipped. Local 
officials of the housing corporation, after 
examination of rent-paying power in the 
community, set the price level of houses 
where it was felt most would benefit, were 
also the ones to select the tenants: they 
have determined that the tenants are safe 
mortgage risks, since what they pay 
toward shelter is in nearly every case less 
than 20 per cent of their income. 

These trim, unassuming cottages frankly 
cater to Southern traditions along certain 
lines: they have considerable porch space, 
most of it unenclosed; and they are built 
up on brick piers, to afford better ventila 
tion and to ward off termites. Neither of 
these practices has resulted in particularly 
attractive architecture. Inside, the houses 
reveal intelligent, realistic planning. Heat 
ing, because of the climate, can be amply 
furnished by the provided fireplaces. The 
bedrooms have cross ventilation, the living 
rooms are in most cases big and cheerful. 
In this community and for these people, 
the important room is the kitchen: it has 
been made the house’s nucleus. 

In a more general sense Gainesville’s 
new houses are truly significant, for they 
represent Federal housing which has grap- 
pled with the fact of shelter instead of 
pursuing the ideal of perfect housing. 

People needed homes, and needed them 
cheap. Officials of the local housing corpo- 
ration eyed this problem wisely, built 
houses on the basis of what could be paid 
rather than what should ideally be pro- 
vided. The space followed the ability to pay 
rental. No critics can say, as they have 
been able to say about Atlanta’s Tech- 
wood, or about Manhattan’s First Houses, 
that the rents are not economic rents. 
The result is a thorough example of the 
operation of the theory of Rent-to-Space 








Price: $2,010 


Here now live 50 white families (lower left). in far better style than that to which they 
were accustomed. Their homes cost about $30 a month. and they will own them free and 
clear before 1947. Still to be done: the laying of sewer lines, the surfacing of roads, the 
strengthening of underpinnings, the landscaping. The school is a quarter of a mile distant, 
the shopping center three-eighths of a mile distant. 


The Negro still lives down by the railroad tracks (lower right). His plight, however, is far 
better than it was. He needed no down payment to occupy his home unless he demanded 
extras; in that case he paid the cost of the extras. He lives some twelve blocks from the 
shopping center, and his children will go to a new school nearby. He, like the white, can 
rejoice in a large park, with facilities for vegetables. Advice on farming and landscaping is 
being provided by the University of Georgia’s horticultural department. 
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(ecu. Forum, June 1936, p. 445 et seq.) 


By last month, other developments 

* Near completion of the civic center, 
bining, within an appropriate space 
under a uniform architectural treat 

ent, Federal, county, and city activities 


e Federal building, happily little dam- 
ved, was repaired at the expense of the 
ederal Government. Construction of the 
suntv courthouse was boosted by a 45 
er cent grant on the total cost ($280,000) 
m PWA. The city hall was built and 
tid for by Gainesville, with the aid of the 
WPA. The hospital was taken care of 

rough private capital, and the library, 
to be built where none existed before and 
because it is felt that a city the size of 
Gainesville is also being 
financed largely through private channels 
€ Existing fire limits were extended, both 


requires one, 


to encourage the expansion of the business 
section away from the civic center and to 
provide for the protection of fire limit 
restrictions. 

* With sensible respect for existing condi- 
tions and possible development, zones were 
laid down for residential, business, and in- 
dustrial areas. Enabling legislation by the 
State Legislature is considered a formality. 
* Like every old country town, Gaines- 
ville was not equipped for the advent of 
the automobile. The need for a parking 
space was further intensified by the city’s 
recent growth. Therefore a parking lot and 
open market have been provided. 

* Restoration of the city’s electric distribu- 
tion and street lighting system, as well as 
repair to the damage to city streets, for 
$65,000, financed by the city with WPAid. 


Achievement. A year ago Gainesville was a 
city marked by the age-old stigmata of 
metropolitan development: the old man- 
sions leaned over the shoulders of the 
business section and they had, through 
depreciation, passed at least twice down 
the social scale of tenantry. Another con- 
tributing factor to the city’s slums was 
the Negro element, which had rarely if 
ever been afforded the chance to live in 
houses where even a pretense of plumbing 
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was provided. It had grown from a town 
equipped for the Nineties into a city more 
congested than at the turn of the century 
but still equipped only for the Nineties 
In the intervening time, Erle Cocke 
the 
residential 
the 


the depreciated and near-slum residential 


ana 


have dosed with 


The 


decentralized 


his associates city 


potent medicine section 


been te suburbs 


nas 


district has been destroved and forgotten 
Jim Crow and his brothers have modern 


Potent Medicine by Erle Cocke and Colonel Brehon B. (Bill) Somervell fitted the 
arteries and nerves of Gainesville’s commercial section for modern demands. Off the 
map, to the northwest, is the development for whites; to the east, that for Negroes. 


This is the heart of Gainesville (lower left), morning after the day before. By this time. 
working at top speed, such varying groups as Miss Gay Shepperson’s WPA and some 
of Georgia’s chain-gang convicts had cleared the débris into some semblance of order. 
What Architects Daniell and Beutell, abetted by a new building code and Erle Cocke. 
were able to accomplish with a drab and out-at-elbows city square is apparent in the 
recent picture (lower right). Uniformity in height, some modernity in materials for 
shop fronts, wider streets, all have contributed to giving the shopping center greater 
efficiency. Gainesville can look down its nose at those unfortunate towns which were 


not wrecked by tornado. 
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A PANEL OF TAXPAYERS 


which have helped change the face of Manhattan with 
marble, glass brick, enameled steel. 


Tue most succinct symbol of a realty de 
pression is the empty building on an ex- 
pensive site, its taxes, overhead, and in- 
terest piled up against rental receipts of 
zero. A modern solution to this old dilemma, 
widely popularized over the last five years, 
is the Taxpayer. A small, one- or two-story 
building of usually modern design, the tax- 
payer is essentially a hedge on real estate 
futures. As the name implies, it is large 
enough to bring in the price of the taxes; 
and it is generally figured to pay out in a 
decade. But a bigger, more lucrative build- 
ing cannot rise on the same site before the 
decade is over without assuming the un- 
amortized debt of the taxpayer. In order to 
appraise the taxpayer and its new archi- 
tecture, Tue ArcuirecturaAL Forum has 
prepared and examined a panel of six 
culled from Manhattan. 


Land Cost is a basic factor in determining 
the size and shape of a taxpayer. The rule- 
of-thumb is an obvious one: the higher 
the land cost, the more money can eco- 
nomically be spent on the taxpayer. Thus, 
since a second floor adds about 30 per cent 
to the construction costs, it will prove a 
more economical addition on more ex- 
pensive land. Similarly, the decision as to 
whether or not to include air conditioning 
will be governed to a certain extent by the 
same considerations. 


The Short Life of the taxpayer as compared 
to other forms of urban construction 
makes heavy construction an unsound 
practice; there remains no point in dig- 
ging deep foundations, or using heavy steel, 
while the exterior can well be finished in 
relatively impermanent materials. Sole ex- 
ception to this rule is the trick of building 
heavy foundations on a two-story build- 
ing with the idea of later adding a number 
of stories. This practice imposes severe 
limitations on the interior layout. Further- 
more it tends to invalidate the function 
of the taxpayer as a hedge on realty 
values by upping the capital cost to an 
extent which only a problematical rise in 
values can justify. Thus to install in a 
two-story taxpayer foundations capable of 
later carrying six floors will add about 15 
per cent to the total construction cost. 
Assuming that rentals cannot be raised to 
absorb the added 15 per cent, this means 
that the building will operate at a loss. 
It will be economical to operate a two- 
story building at this level only until the 
loss equals the added price of the heavy 
foundations. 


The Neighborhood shapes the design much 
as the land cost limits the budget. An 
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expensive neighborhood calls for more ex- 
pensive exterior finishes just as expensive 
land justifies bigger investment. Further, 
the neighborhood provides a sound clue 
to the type of tenant a taxpayer will get. 
Thus a taxpayer in a night-life district 
will do well to attract its own cabaret 
(No. 2); one in a smart residential district 
to make special arrangements for a spe- 
cialty store attractive to the near-by and 
discerning clientele (No. 3). 

But a more significant contribution to 
the importance of neighborhood is a con- 
sideration of buyer traffic. In the last 
analysis, it will be this factor which will 
determine whether it is profitable to erect 
a two-story taxpayer. In a smart shopping 
center, where tenants for a second floor 
will not be hard to find, the taxpayer with 
a second story simply denotes an owner 
who is taking full advantage of possibilities 
(No. 2). Similarly, where buyer traffic is 
thin, it would entail a loss to build the 
second story (No. 4). 

Many taxpayer owners deal largely in 
futures. In building their improvements, 
they are watching the trends of buyer 
traffic and trying to anticipate it. One such 
trend in Manhattan has shown that the 
smart shopping centers are gravitating 
east. Thus, although at present Third Ave- 
nue is a near-slum from a shopping stand- 
point, the thinking cannot be far wrong 
which has dictated the erection of a smart 
two-story taxpayer in that neighborhood 
(No. 5). The same type of trend impelled 
another owner to push into the highiy 
restricted residential district of Park Ave- 
nue with a commercial enterprise (No. 1). 

In a more limited sense, locality is im- 
portant from the point of view of position 
on the block. For, with a center-of-the- 
block lot, the owner is forced either to have 
a sidewalk elevator or, as in Taxpayer No. 
4, use his front entrance for service de- 
livery. The corner lot can make use of a 
small easement. The front entrances like- 
wise will incline to suggest the type of 
tenant to be expected: the cantilevered 
corner entrance will attract the chain drug 
or cigar store (Nos. 3 and 6), while a 
florist or a specialty shop owner will be 
content with a front entrance flush on the 
sidewalk (Nos. 1 and 2). 


Display is the third factor at work in shap- 
ing a taxpayer, and it is that factor which 
has brought about most of the improve- 
ments in its design. Because of its small- 
ness, and the fact that its life is relatively 
short, the taxpayer has attracted small 
shops rather than offices or banks. This 
has vitally increased the need for display 





in taxpayer construction. Chief step jn 
this direction has been the use of cayti- 
lever construction. The use of this method 
permits the supporting piers to be placed 
well back from the building line, thys 
allowing a display front virtually without 
interruption. The price is about equivalent 
to that of straight piers. 


With the taxpayer, more than with any 
other type of building, selling begins on the 
sidewalk. The problem of affording the 
second floor tenants some compensation 
for their distance from the point of sales 
contact has led to some interesting solu- 
tions. 


This question cannot be answered by the 
use of an elevator since the initial cost is 
prohibitive for a temporary building, is 
perhaps best solved by a large arcade in- 
dented on the first floor, leading the 
shopper to a stairway in the back (No. 2). 
Escalators, which can be purchased for 
some $20,000, might well be considered 
as a further possibility, since they have 
the virtue of high salvage value as well as 
being able to transport a great many per- 
sons on a low upkeep. 

Another solution has been advanced by 
Architect J. M. Berlinger, who has de- 
signed many and many a Manhattan tax- 
payer. His contention is that the second 
floor of a taxpayer should be in the base- 
ment, store entrances and displays to be 
provided with the help of an arcade. His 
reason: people instinctively would rather 
walk down than up, down to any depart- 
ment store’s basement, down to subways 
instead of up to elevated trains. 

Finally, display has fathered the use of 
glossy exterior materials. Bronze (No. 1), 
glass brick (No. 3), marble, chromium, 
enamel, aluminum, black glass (No. 5), 
any material calculated to attract atten- 
tion has been brought into service. In 
cost the common facing materials run from 
enameled steel — the cheapest — through 
black glass, glass brick, and limestone, up 
to marble, the most expensive. 


Rents for taxpayers are based on a gradu- 
ated scale of percentage leasing, no new 
system with the rental agent. Until re- 
cently, however, Manhattan’s swank tax- 
payers were rented for the first two years 
at practically nothing, with a 5 per cent 
increase the third year, another the fourth 
year, and a 10 per cent increase the fifth 
year. This practice was popularized by the 
Rockefeller Center buildings, has been suc- 
cessfully applied to taxpayers. Nor would 
the rental agents accept contracts for more 
than five years, in anticipation of the 
sharply rising market. Today it is difficult 
to get a contract for longer than two years. 
Such a technique is especially useful in 
pioneering a new neighborhood, as with 
Taxpayers Nos. 1 and 5, where the owners 
are figuring on future trends rather than 
present facts, can more easily entice doubt- 
ful tenants with the low rents for the 
first two years. 
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l. et Walton Goelet, a major owner of 

*. swank Park Avenue land, built 
ing bronze and marble taxpayer. To 
he tore down over a score of small 
. ranging from two to five stories in 
le considers it a 10-year investment, 
lates building a small theater behind 
the present structure. His tenants include the 
biggest volume florist in New York, and Mrs. 


Edwin C. Feigenspan (P. O. N. beer), who 


plans for the center store a Brides’ Bureau. 


(rchitect: Rosario Candela. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $2,272,000 $2,150,000 
TAXES 61,344 58,050 
RENTS 39,000 67,500 


MORTGAGES: None 
Cost of demolition and new building: $120,000 


encromD «=F uTuRE wt we 


2. In May, 1936, the Oheka Corp. (estate of 
the late Banker Otto H. Kahn) acquired Man- 
hattan’s Academy of the Sacred Heart and a 
surrounding group of brownstones, built this 
sleek taxpayer on the site. First tenant was 
Bluesinger Helen Morgan (“Chez Morgan”). 
That part of the building not designed for en- 
lertainment caters to smart specialty shops, 
which, due to the Madison Avenue Associa- 
tion’s requirements as well as the owner’s. 
exercise considerable restraint in their signs. 
\rchitect: William L. Rouse. 


BEFORE _— AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $900,000 $785,000 
TAXES 24,480 21,195 


RENT 
s none 25,000 ( approx.) 


MORTGA None 


Cost of demolition and new building: $103,500 
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Karl von Romerheim 


3. This Manhattan taxpayer stands on land owned by Sportsman William Woodward, 
owner of Omaha, famed racehorse. Although in the smart residential center of town, the 
plot had stood unimproved for six years while plans for theaters and apartments were suc- 
cessively proposed and rejected. Last September the present building was opened with a 
night club and second floor dress shop walled in glass brick, promptly won a prize. 


Architect: Roy Clinton Morris. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $625,000 (unimproved) $710,000 
TAXES 16,875 19,170 
RENTS none 42,000 


MORTGAGES: None 
Cost of demolition and new building: $80,000 


4. Two five-story, vacant residences stood on this property prior | 
the taxpayer, gradually going further and further into debt with firs. 


second, and third mortgages. Its history is testimonial to the increased 


i respect in which operators hold a taxpayer as an investment: the nev 
im), building has changed hands three times, made a profit for each seller. 
bi Demolition and building costs for this profitable building amounted 
to only $17,000. Its simple and inexpensive exterior treatment stresses 
j cast stone and porcelain. Architect: Horace Ginsbern. 
wy 
} 


BEFORE AFTER 


ASSESSED VALUATION $100,000 $85,000 
TAXES 2,700 2,295 
RENTS none _—'12,000 
MORTGAGE 75,000 55,000 





Cost of demolition and new building: 5!7,00 





John Beinert 
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5 \filiates of the Wheeler Engineering 
ok over this property on a lease from 
Gerry Estates, composed of Socialite 
_ who have, like their cousins the So- 
e Goelets, amassed their fortunes from 
hattan real estate. Where ten five-story 
nents had stood, the company built a 
k-long, two-story building which houses 
ik shops entirely strange to a near-slum 

fhird Avenue shopping clientele. Theoreti- 

Jiv. renters can figure on the eastward 

trend of the shopping center. Actually, the 

sttempt to raise the standards of the vicinity 
has vet to be shown practical. Architect: Ar- 


thur Weiser. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $425,000 $550,000 
TAXES 11,475 14,850 
RENTS 22,000 54,500 


MORTGAGES: None 
Cost of demolition and new building: $150,000 
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6. This building exemplifies the tradition of 
average midtown taxpayers. The purse-strings 
were tightly held, yet through the use of 
glossy and startling materials the owners 
make a strong bid for attention. Costs were 
kept down by using the old foundation, in- 
cluding the vault for the sidewalk elevator, 
and by retaining the party wall. This build- 
ing also typifies, like Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, the 
new restraint in signs which prohibits flag- 
signs, restricts the height of lettering. Archi- 
tect: Harry P. Jaenike. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $140,000 $150,000 
— 3,780 4,050 
RENTS BEFORE none 12,000 


MORTGAGES: None 


Cost of demolition and new building: $15,850 
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BUILDING AND THE 75** CONGRESS 


A look in the hopper, whence may come a new Housing Bill, 
new life for the FHA. The New Deal on a new tack. 


Tue inauguration of the 75th Congress 
last month was prefaced by a significant 
exodus from Washington. Into the mo- 
lasses business went the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration’s Rexford Tugwell; to Harvard 
University went the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s James M. Landis; to 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany went the FHA’s smart legalite, Mar- 
tin J. Roess, Jr.; to many another business 
had already gone a round dozen of the 
New Deal’s smartest. Chief and never 
mentioned reason for these departures was 
simply that President Roosevelt was sup- 
posed to have turned slightly to the right 
on his second Presidential tack, was lay- 
ing a course his socially minded aides 
found incompatible. 

That these premonitions were well- 
founded appeared likely when the Presi- 
dent welcomed Congress last month in 
a message which preached consolidation 
of New Deal objectives, put the quietus 
on the move for a Constitutional amend- 
ment to curb Supreme Court action, and 
was notable for the tameness of its de- 
clared objectives. Same week he prom- 
ised the Nation a black budget for 1939. 
Insofar as a Roosevelt future is ever pre- 
dictable, it appeared safe to bank on a 
two-year interim in which laws would be 
overhauled, expenses pared, and Recovery 
assiduously cultivated. 


Government Reorganization was the topic of 
the first White House request to the new 
Congress. Purpose of the reorganization is 
to achieve economy by the elimination of 
overlapping functions; in the consolida- 
tion of two or more Governmental agencies, 
it is hoped to eliminate up to 25 per cent 
of the personnel from each agency. The 
drafters of the report—Director Louis 
Brownlow of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, Director Luther Gulick 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, and University of Chicago’s 
Professor Charles E. Merriam—also rec- 
ommended the creation of two new Gov- 
ernmental Departments: Social Welfare 
and Public Works. The duties of the 
latter are “to advise the President with 
regard to public works. To design, con- 
struct and maintain large scale public 
works which are not incidental to the 
normal work of other departments 

to administer Federal grants, if any, to 
State, or local governments. or other 
agencies for construction purposes; and to 
gather information with regard to public 
works standards throughout the nation.” 
These two departments would be headed 
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by two new Cabinet officers, and Public 
Works is generally conceded as the agency 
to be designated administrator of any 
housing Act. As the President was at pains 
to make clear, the reorganization program 
could not be made fully operative in less 
than three years. Its chances of passage 
in a somewhat modified form appear good. 
Chief objection that now stands against it 
is that it will cause a further remission of 
power by the legislative to the executive. 


The Housing Program is currently in eclipse 
for lack of funds, currently hopeful of new 
life because of the persevering efforts of 
Senator Robert Wagner. The revolving 
fund of PWA—moneys collected from loans 
made in the first PWA housing program— 
now amounts to about $200,000,000, all 
unallocated. PWAdministrator Ickes wants 
to use it for loans and grants to local 
housing authorities. Probability, however, 
is that the President will commandeer 
this sum for a straight public works pro- 
gram under Hopkins’ WPA. Meanwhile 
Senator Wagner has been busy reshaping 
his old housing bill, seems determined 
to fight it through Congress this session. 
Currently he has signified his willingness 
to make the bill into an omnibus for 
everybody from the FHA to the farm 
credit group, providing their requests are 
reasonable; in fact, he is angling for rural 
support with a full program for rural 
rehousing and credit. Actual public hous- 
ing provisions in his bill will appear 
under the label of “demonstration proj- 
ects;” this label will allow the Government 
to erect projects in cities where large in- 
dustrial interests might be hostile, block 
the formation of local authorities. Clearly 
recognized in the bill is the principle that 
slum clearance and low-rent housing can 
never economically be linked together. 


Public Works were originally ballyhooed by 
the President as a No. 1 method of “prim- 
ing the pump” during bad times. Actually, 
expenditures during the last four years for 
public works have approximated only 60 
per cent of their pre-Depression level, can 
hardly be said to have primed any full- 
sized pump. With recovery well on the 
way the President last month somewhat 
illogically requested $465 ,466,000 as against 
the $385 ,537,000 which stands in this year’s 
budget. Most of this fund is earmarked 
not for straight building, but for the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Second biggest 
item is $47,000,000 for public buildings. In 
his budget message the President made no 
provisions for funds to be used as loans 





and grants to local municipalities. Po, 
this purpose he hopes Congress will trans. 
fer PWA’s $200,000,000 revolving fund to 
the WPA. 

For Building, the diversion of pub) 
works money into highway construction 
and a probable tightening of WPA relief 
standards will mean little save a diminy- 
tion in materials contracts, perhaps a slight 
easing of the labor shortage. Not yet con- 
sidered a fit subject for Government action 
is the labor shortage caused by Federal 
projects which pay union wages, and 
thereby set a wage pace which many pri- 
vate builders still are not willing to meet. 


Mortgage Credit priming, as exemplified by 
the three titles of FHA, has proved the 
most controversial undertaking on the New 
Deal’s program. This fall, while the FHA 
was piling up new records in total mort- 
gages insured, it was also being roundly 
lambasted by mortgage bankers and in- 
vestment groups all over the country. In 
the new budget only $8,500,000 was asked 
for FHA, a reduction of $2,540,000 from 
its 1937 appropriation. This reduction was 
explained on the grounds that Title One 
expired April 1, and that less money was 
being earmarked for “educational pur- 
poses,” i.e., publicity. However, since the 
budget may not anticipate anything not 
vet on the statute books, the first reason 
has no significance so far as the life of 
Title One is concerned. Fact is that the 
FHA has discerned a strong desire on the 
part of private business to continue Title 
One, will probably back it. 

The mortgage guarantee feature of Title 
Two (mortgage insurance on homes) ex- 
pires this July. Its renewal will be sought, 
probably granted. Also possible is the ex- 
pansion of Title Two to cover all forms of 
building, commercial as well as residential. 
However, it seems more probable that this 
function will be given the FHA under 
Title Three, under which operates the 
Large Scale Housing Division. 

Under the plan for Governmental re- 
organization, the FHA, in company with 
the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Home Loan Bank System, and the RFC, 
would be placed under the Treasury. 
Such a move would, of course, relegate the 
FHAdministrator to playing second fiddle 
to Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau. 


The Lunatic Fringe is nowhere near as vocil- 
erous, nor as powerful as it has been dur- 
ing the last four years, principally because 
recovery has removed the public’s taste 
for strong and freak measures. So far as 
measures dealing with money and credit 
are concerned, the Administration will be 
the first to quash any original moves from 
pressure groups. It is currently faced with 
more refundings, and its own promise of 2 
balanced budget by 1939, and wants noth- 
ing but quiet and cheap money for many 
moons to come. 
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OU as a successful building 
operator know the importance 
of keeping tenants satisfied. You 
also know one of the most common 
causes of dissatisfaction is inade- 
quate or out-dated washing facilities. 


You can give your tenants the kind 
of washing facilities they want by 
installing the new Palmolive “* Meas- 
ured Soap” System ... the new dry 
soap system. There are three dis- 
tinct reasons why it will help you. 


First, the dispenser itself is attrac- 
tive to the eye. It works easily and 
never fails because it can’t cake, clog 





Palmolive “Measured Soap” is quickly 
and easily installed in any type wash- 
room. Best of all, it saves you as mach 
as 406, on washroom soap costs. 


or corrode. And it doesn’t “‘mess 
up” the wash basins. Made of sturdy 
chromium-plated bronze, with a 
transparent glass reservoir, it’s the 
latest thing in soap dispensers. 


Better soap too! 
Second, the soap that is used in this 
dispenser is the world’s favorite 
toilet soap, Palmolive, in a special 
new form. Palmolive ‘‘Measured 
Soap” provides the same gentle care 
to the skin as the familiar cake of 
Palmolive... bursts instantly into 
rich cleansing lather . . . can be used 
perfectly in hard or soft water. 


BOY! THIS IS A 

SWELL BUILOING 

YOU'RE InN -LOOK 

AT THE WASHING 

FACILITIES: WE 

OUGHT TO MOVE 
In HERE! 


You BET, ny 
yOu'_LL FIND 


RIGHT ABOUT 
THIS 
BUILDING! 


peur avout } 





Why you can save money 


Third, this finer, more 
soap system actually saves you as 
much as 30% to 40° on your wash- 
room soap costs. Because it auto- 
matically and accurately ‘measures 
out” just enough soap, it stops waste. 
It actually provides 100 washes for 1c. 


modern 


Why not plan now to give your 
tenants the kind of washing facili- 
ties they want? Install Palmolive 


‘Measured Soap” TODAY. For full 


information, ask your Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Representative or 
write us direct. There's no obligation. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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OLIVE "Wcasured Soap 


THE NEW ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
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FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 





Stour 
CATALOG IN 


SWEET’ 
= | 


Me 


irber-Colman Electric 
have found favor 
with many well-known archi- 


oo 


tects, and are operating with 

maximum satisfaction in numerous prominent 
buildings. Our engineers have developed a 
number of ingenious and successful control 


circuits characterized by simplicity and reliability. 
Exclusive features provide extremely accurate 
results with a minimum of standard units. You 
can specify ‘Barber-Colman”’ with certainty. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCK FORDBetHFtHL_LIEnNOtS 
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ENGINEERED AIR DISTRIBUTION 


The illustrations show the neat appear- 
ance of UNI-FLO units. These modern 
Grilles and Registers permit higher air 
velocities, allow the use of greater air 
temperature differentials, provide a 
highly diffused air stream, and make 
possible pre-planned directional fin 
arrangements. Alert architects, who 


want best results, are specifying UNI-FLO. 


Electric CONTROLS 


Accurate Automatic Control of All 
Types of Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Conditioning Systems. 






THE 





UTILITY COSTS 


go down as a new process di. 
vides gas costs by five. 


To lay gas mains to one hundred houses 
costs the average subdivider $5,000, a »: 
spectably large portion of his workin 
capital. To the aid of such subdivider. 
there came six months ago a new syste: 
of gas distribution for rural and suburbs 
areas which, by its sales and service re 
ord, was last month amply demonstrating 
that such a considerable lump of capita 





Matar Studi 


Atlantic’s Burrell. 


was no longer required. Called the Atlantic 

States Gas Co. (see p. 82), the concern 

selling this system was making it possible 

for the speculative builder to equip the 

same number of houses for $975. 
Atlantic gas is currently retailed only 1 

central and eastern Pennsy!vania, central 

New York, and a small piece of Delaware 
| and Maryland, a market which the com 
pany’s backers expect to expand as soon 
as they can take care of present demands 

Unique feature of Atlantic’s process 1s 4 
mixture of butane and propane which per 
mits the liquefied product to be kept w! 
der pressure in a large tank. Credit for 
this is due the company’s joint operating 
managers, Colonel G. A. Burrell and Byro! 
B. Stroud. Colonel Burrell was in charg’ 
of research for the U. S. Chemical Warfare 
Division during the war, later assisted 
Russia in its development of natural tr 
sources. 

Recently published was a repor! on At- 
lantic’s activities prepaid by a subsidiar’ 
of rival Associated Gas and Electric, wh 
showed that Atlantic was able to servi 
outlying and suburban homes, and charg! 
60 to 62 per cent less than does te ave 
age electrical utility in simil rur 
locations. 
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EW KIND OF 
WASHABLE, WALLPAPER 


TAKES ABUSE LIKE THIS 


IAKES APES" 





JURAY 





Scrub WITH BRUSH 














hen scrubbed uring. 
WITH DIRT 'S sur- Even © cleon w! id ony other 
Rub hot dirt cannot grind into DURAY ving dull finice coring or stveens eeneneet 
Smear WITH BUTTER puRAY. See Notice TO" but washes off Comey other wash — Wort aple walipaper take S¥ch P 
on . ou w 
as new 


: ish. face . - - 
Rub butter OF OM thout a stain oF oer surface spotless 


how iF wear wamabie weilpener Pest “She walpaper ie ™ eae EASILY 

sai ——=DURAY WASHES CLEAN AS 
SM hs; TILE. KEEPS THAT FRESH 

“NEWLY-PAPERED” LOOK . - - - 


No Water Marks... No Rings... 


No Streaks... No Fuzziness... 


Anyone who can wash tile can wash DURAY. No 
special equipment needed. Just plain soap and water, 
a sponge, cloth or brush. Dirt, grease, grime, finger- 
marks, smudge, disappear. Back comes DURAY’S 
rich wallpaper finish and smart pattern, fresh and 
new looking as the day it was hung. No watermarks 
...norings...no streaks... no fuzziness. 


Tudor City 
“We have oe 
RAY has the sm 
ail finish of finest F i | 
wallpaper, 

hly was 
“ Cam bel é 
the Fred F. Frenc® 
Company, builders © 
Tudor City- 


70 Park Avenue 
Hotel 


DURAY is not ordinary washable wallpaper. It looks 
like wallpaper, comes in rolls and is applied like wall- 
paper. But DURAY is thoroughly washable .. . ac- 
tually scrubbable ... with a brush and soap and water. 


Make DURAY’S Amazing Soap and 
Water Test Yourself. . . 


Before you specify wall covering, write for free samples of DURAY, in 
designs created by Thibaut. Put DURAY to the punishing “brush and 
soap suds” test. Prove to yourself that DURAY keeps that “newly- 
papered” look—indefinitely! 


- at " . se A ig ee 
a {| DURAY, 1799 York Street 
ty On = | Cincinnati, Ohio 
4 : - ‘ . 1 Gentiemen: Please send me FREE testing somples of 
4tEt p- : 1 DURAY—the “‘Scrubbable’ wall covering 
; | 
, 1 NAME 
Sain eee = . ADDRESS 
The “Scrubbable” Wallpaper \ ciry | svage 
' 
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GoopD HEATING 
undewwrites 


GooD DESIGN 


THE ARCHITECT organizes constructional 
materials and equipment into seemly 
space-forms which serve useful purposes. 
That is the value he puts into a building. | 


| 





Those who own, 


those who see the building draw out this} ' 
value by profit, by use and aes 


Good heating and air conditioning do not| 


precisely add to the design value of a 


building. But they do permit owners and 


occupants to draw out a greater part of|% 
UNHA the value the architect has instilled. 


pneu 
HEATING 


Dunham Differential Heating protects 
building occupants from temperature irri- 
tations and thus simplifies winter air-con- 
ditioning. Distributing sub- 
atmospheric steam, it takes 


r 





over the entire burden of| 
temperature regulation auto- | 
matically and economically. 
It insures that good buildings 
shall deliver full value in 
service. 


C. A. Dunham Company, 450 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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‘forts of today.” 


/it has cost certificate holders $279,000 
insurance, taxes, 








| HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, 


| symbol of realty collapse, shows 


signs of Recovery. 


Tur tombstone of the guaranteed murt- 
gage certificate is Hampshire House, 
34-story apartment hotel overlooking Man- 
hattan’s Central Park. Construction began 
in 1930 from the plans of Architect A 
Rollin Caughey (pronounced “Coy” 
stopped dead the following year when 
funds from the New York Title and 
Mortgage Co. dried up. 

Original financing was derived from the 
sale of the notorious C-2 guaranteed mort- 
gage certificates, of which some $24,000,000 


sat ae 





Wide W 


|The Hampshire House 


were sold by the New York Title. To 
famed Industrial Builder Harold Kingsley 


| Ferguson, builder of Western Electric's 
'great $20,000,000 Baltimore plant, and 


president of one of the country’s largest 
industrial building concerns, went a $3,- 
000,000 mortgage for the property. In 
1931, with $2,000,000 spent, the “guaran- 
teed” mortgage market began to skid, and 
he stopped work on the building planned 


for $36,000-a-year suites and dedicated to 


“the charms of yesterday and the com- 
Covering a plot 117 x 
120 ft., the property is 75 per cent com- 
plete, its exterior finished (see cut), its 
flooring, plumbing, painting just begun 
By last April reorganization produced 
a three-man trusteeship which tried to 
sell the property for $1,500,000. Since 1930 
n 


and maintenance. !'in- 
ished, it will have an estimated value of 
between $3,000,000 and $3,700,000. Last 
month, unable to find a buyer, the trustees 
sought a $1,500,000 loan to finish the job 
themselves. 
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rHE Vachaging INDUSTRY SAYS TO ARCHITECTS: 
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® AQHE merit of Titanox pigments is being proved daily in all 

ict cen A Sonsider the finishing of metal 
for containers, closures and crowns which must be covered 
completely and permanently. The modern manufacturer 
specifies Titanox-pigmented coating whites and tin-printing inks, knowing from 
experience that they give complete opacity and maintain it. 


Similarly, Titanox-pigmented paints will provide satisfactory solutions to 
the covering problems faced by architects and maintenance men. No matter 
what the surface, new or old—if it is to be hidden or beautified, Titanox- 
pigmented paints will do it. 


Such paints are now being produced by all the better paint makers. They 
are distinguished for: 


High Opacity...the whitest whites— durable, reliable, dependable. 
Economical... maximum coverage with minimum of coats. 


Exceptional Resistance...to acids, alkalis, and atmospheric condi- 

tions. Chemically stable and inert. Notably free from discolora- ‘ 

tion, checking, cracking and scaling. There's a Titanox-Pigmented 
Paint for every purpose: 


Ready Mixed House Paints... Paste 

Paints... Priming Coats... Flot Whites 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION Sole Sales Agent oo yr Exterior Enamels... Semi- 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carqndelet Station, — Gloss Paints . - - Industrial 
St. Louis, Missouri; National Lead Company (Pacific Enamels... Mill Whites . . . Floor 
Coast Branch) 2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California Enamels and Deck Paints 


Let your own tests convince you... Our paint technicians will be glad to cooperate 
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Residence of 
A. L. De Muesy 
Canton, Ohio 


cd 
70 WW 
Paul C. Long, Builder 
George D. Knupp, 
Heating Contractor 
Pm 7 ae . 


...AS WELL 
AS IN FUEL 





The air conditioning plant must 
naturally go in the basement; but = 


No. 350 “CBF” Moncrief 
Gas Air Conditioning System 


if it is a Moncrief, it need occupy only a 
little space in a remote corner, leaving the 
basement clear for such purposes as the architect and the owner may elect. 


In this modern home, a Moncrief Gas Air Conditioning System was installed be- 
cause of the remarkable reputation achieved by Moncrief for low gas consump- 
tion. Also because it is quiet, beautifully finished, and reliable. Automatic con- 
trols provide for care-free operation the whole season through in every weather. 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning Systems are made also in specialized types 
for burning either oil or coal, hand or stoker fired, priced to present plus values. 


Write for illustrated literature and 
data sheets adapted for your files 


* ENG iy NCRiep 
THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. SER Vicg RING 
$485 E.49TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO waned £0 co.) Main. 
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2,100 ACRES, SOLD 


to Lawyer Gerard, forecast a 
Long Island subdivision. 


I: was no news in 1641 when Shelter Ik 
land, on the ocean tip of Long Island, was 
sold for 1,600 pounds of sugar, but last 
month it was news when one-quarter of jt 
was bought by Lawyer James W. Gerard 
one-time (1913-17) Ambassador to Ger 
many, and several associates, from the 
estate of the late Banker Otto H. Kahn 
Thus tagged for development as a vacatioy 
community were some 2,100 acres, includ 
ing eighteen miles of water-front, in a deal 
which is the land’s second in 240 years 

Talkative Mr. Gerard has in his time 
fulminated against communism, short 
selling, bears in the stock market, prohibi- 
tion, inflation, the debt moratorium, tech- 





Lawyer Gerard and friend. 


nocracy, and the five-year plan, has writ- 
ten innumerable letters-to-the-editor, and 
won fleeting fame by naming 64 “Real 
Rulers of the U. S.,” later reduced to one 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

No beginner in Shelter Island real estate, 
Lawyer Gerard ten years ago sold a 400- 
acre peninsula on the island to two of his 
current partners, who promptly built it up 
into a summer colony. This time, eager to 
share in profits from the development, 
white-thatched Mr. Gerard cut himself in, 
will leave the building and actual develop- 
ing to the more experienced. 

When Banker Kahn made his purchase, 
in 1925, the price was reported as $1,000,- 
000. With his future development in mind, 
Lawyer Gerard wisely kept his mouth 
clam-shut last month, refused to comment 
on the apparently safe guess that the 
Oheka Corp. (Banker Kahn’s estate) ad 
made some $500,000 on its twelve-yeat 
wait. 
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\JO change in foundations. No 
. change in existing framework. 
But a six-story building growing 
where a single story building stood 
before. This is a typical example of 
the structural miracles that can be 
worked in modern building by the 
use of the Robertson Steel Floor. 
20,000 sq. ft. of floor space existed 
in the original one-story building 
with mezzanine. 70,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area were needed. The Robert- 
son Floor made it possible to have 
them, quickly and economically . . . 
and provided other advantages of 
vital importance to the building’s 
Operation, 
'}y the use of the Robertson Floor, 
in-tead of the ordinary, heavy ma- 
scury-type, floors are being laid in 
record time. As soon as the floor 


ero. lays the Robertson units, they 
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TO SIX STORIES AND PENTHOUSE 


become a safe working platform for 
other trades. The building goes up 
faster. Quicker occupancy will re- 
sult. And there is every possibility 
that the complete transformation of 
this building will be effected within 
the amazingly short period of eight 
months. 

The floor areas of the building will 
offer a high degree of electrical avail- 
ability. Each cell in the Robertson 
Floor serves as a protected wireway, 
for distribution of wiring. Installa- 
tion of air conditioning is facilitated 






ROBERTSON 


WIRING will be distributed through this 
floor by means of these header fittings. 
Every cell in the Robertson Floor is a 
protected wireway of generous capacity. 
This means that floor outlets for telephones, 
buzzers, lights and business machines may 
be cut in at any time, anywhere desired. 


in the building by the Robertson 
Floor. And every present or future 
electrical need is adequately pro- 
vided for. 

Whatever type of building or 
modernization project you now have 
on your board, it will pay you to 
investigate the Robertson Steel 
Floor. We invite you to write for 
our brochure “New Life for Build- 
ings,” which contains complete in- 
formation. Address H. H. Robertson 
Company, 2004 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for your free copy. 
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Recreation room and study in the home of Ira J.Witmer, 
Architect. All woodwork, including walls, fire- 
place and furniture, were handmade by Mr. 
Witmer and finished with Minwax 





An Architect’s 


RECREATION 
ROOM 


paneling and furniture 
finished with 


FLAT FINISH 


Nothing quite equals Minwax Flat 
Finish for paneling and woodwork. 
Minwax is the modern penetrative 
stain-wax finish complete in one 
product. It brings out all the natural 
beauty of the grain and produces 
lovely hand-rubbed effects easily and 
quickly. Floors finished with Minwax 
need never be rescraped. 


Mr. Ira J. Witmer, of the firm of 
Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who created these rooms for his own 
home, says: ‘Il have used Minwax 
Flat Finish in many types of build- 
ings for my clients and consider it a 
very wonderful finish.” 


SEND FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Witmer has kindly given the Minwax Co. 
permission to reproduce some of the details of 
the recreation room and study shown above. 
Simply sign your name on the margin below 
and mail it to us and we will be glad to send 
them to you. 


MINWAX CO., inc. 


Dept. AF 2 
11 W. 42nd Street 


in Canada: 
THE ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., 110 McGill St., Montreal 






New York 
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PREFABRICATED HOUSE 


for $4,625, feurth of Purdue’s 
experimental houses. 


W ies Frank Watson and the Purdue 
Housing Research Project posed the ques- 
tion of housing two adults and two chil 
dren of opposite sex, and of providing 
them with a garage, for less than $5,000 
exclusive of land, development, and grad- 
ing costs, they sensibly included among the 
five experimental types of house a pre- 
fabricated unit. House No. 2, a General 
Houses, Inc. product, on which some details 
were released last month, proved the least 
expensive to be tested thus far, the over- 
all cost being announced as $4,625, as com- 
pared with $4,852 worth of wood frame 
and stueco, the next most inexpensive. 

As a manufacturer, General Houses’ 
President Howard T. Fisher has been un- 
derstandably loath to announce the com- 
plete cost breakdown of materials and 
labor that were detailed on Houses Nos. 
1, 4, and 5. He has confined his releases to 
the square and cubic footage costs, which 
afford a quick comparison with 
parable costs of the other 
Purdue’s experiment since all were erected 
under the same 
locality, are of the same size and type. In 


com- 
houses in 
conditions, in a 


given 


every case, the areas include garage: 


Cost Cost 
Area per \rea per 
sq.ft. sq.ft. cu.ft. cu. ft. 
House No. 2 
(prefabricated) 1.409 83.28 12.959 $% 36 


House No. 1 


(wood frame and 

stucco) 1.330 3.65 12.712 38 
House No. 4 

(steel) 1289 3.90 13.850 36 
House No. 5 

(wood 1.564 3.18 12.790 31 


| 
| Purdue’s House No. 2. 


THE 
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this 
be d er 


Conclusions drawn from 


comparative costs would 
viewed from any angle. Whereas | 

of wood is apparently cheapest | ot] 
cubic and square footage area, it may } 
more subject to depreciation than of + 
others. And further, while the number 
working days needed to erect the 
Houses’ unit 
conceivably less than the 96 required fo, 
House No. 1, the 75 required {i 
No. 4, and the 68 required for House Ne 
5. But if Purdue’s experiment has show, 


was not announced, it y 


one thing so far, it is that labor’s share jp 
the costs of a house is not nearly what 
it has been traditionally considered, prob. 
ably varies between 25 and 30 per cent 
Thus, what the prefabricated house saves 
on labor can not be considerable. Finally. 
it should be remembered that no pre. 
fabrication system is calculated to effect 
savings until it has attained mass produe- 
tion, and General Houses, Inc. has not yet 
been able to do so. . 
In commenting on House No. 2, the 
Assistant Benjamin F. Betts 
writes: “In selecting this house for stud 


Project's 


the Project does not mean to imply that 
it is either the best . .. or an average... 
It] was selected because the company 
which produces it is one of the oldest and 
most experienced organizations in the pre- 
fabricated field.” 

Its plan is commended as “generally ef- 
ficient.” Also praised: the privacy achieved 
by segregating the bedroom wing from the 
other living areas, the size and number of 
the concentration of 
kitchen, and heating plant so as to sim 
plify plumbing installation. Taken to task 
is the fact that the living room has been 
made a thoroughfare to bedrooms, bath 
rooms, or entrance door from kitchen from 
the small front hall. 

House No. 2, like the others in the 


closets, bathroom, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Here It is! ...the Carrier Automatic Furnace 
for oil or gas. It is available in two sizes for large or 
SI homes. Handsome Carrier units are finished 
in two-tone baked crackle enamel finish. 





Got A Boiler? Fine! This suspension unit can be 
installed with any regular type boiler—again showing 
the flexibility and adaptability of 1937 Carrier 
equipment for home air conditioning. 


LEXIBILITY DEMONSTRATED 


or Modernization and New Homes using 


—_ big 


The Works! See how neat and 
compact is this new Carrier installa- 
tion. Clean, fresh, properly humidified 
air is circulated all winter long, with 
hot water available the year ‘round. 
Summer cooling easily provided for. 


LEXIBILITY and simple adaptability of Carrier 

Air Conditioning and Automatic Heating equip- 
ment is the big news in the modernization and home 
building field for 1937! No matter the problem or the 
price, Carrier equipment can solve it. 


For example: Carrier units are adaptable to existing boilers. An 
economical system can be arranged to air condition certain rooms 
such as the living room or the master’s bedroom. You can use two 
units with one furnace for zoning larger houses. All units, even the 
smallest, are adaptable to summer cooling. Carrier winter air con- 
ditioning means year ‘round hot water, too. Carrier Oil Burners are 
available in several sizes—adaptable to all types of homes. 


It is Carrier's long installation experience that makes this 
amazing flexibility possible*...in the home field, the Carrier 
*“Weathermaker,” famous for ten years . . . and in other fields, such 
great individual installations as those in Radio City, the Queen 
Mary, the U.S. Capitol, and Macy’s, to name a few. 


Don't overlook the wide selection and reputation-building possi- 
bilities Carrier's new 1937 equipment offers. Use the coupon below 
for new booklet. 

=. 


arrie 


onditioning 






*LAJILLIS H. CARRIER 


and his organization 

havedevotedtheir work 

exclusively to air con- 
, 


ditioning since | first 


installation in 1902, 


Now EVERY HOME 
CAN HAVE Carrier 
AIR CONDITIONING 
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‘ “ Carrier Corporation, 850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., Desk 101 
Choose Your Rooms. Should you want to air , om 
: 7 say, only the master’s quarters or the living 
= ~'s the smaller Carrier unit to do the job. 


Please send me without obligation new booklet, “Air Conditioning and Automat« 
Heating for the Home.” 


NAME 


s indeed the word for Carrier! 


STREET 
ADDRESS 
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Corday & Gross Company Building, Cleveland 


PRINTING HOUSE CUTS 
HEATING COST 80 PL. 


Webster Moderator System Called 
Excellent Investment in 
Comfort and Economy 


IMPROVES WORKINGCONDITIONS 


Cleveland, O.—The cost of heating the 
offices and plant of the Corday & Gross 
Company, one of the leading printers of 
fine sales promotion literature in the 
middle west, was reduced approximately 
30 per cent following completion of a 
Webster Heating Modernization Program 
in January, 1934. Steam savings have 
practically paid for the cost of moderni- 
zation in less than three years. 


Commenting on the modernized heat- 
ing system, B. G. Nix, of the Corday & 
Gross Company, said: 

“Since installation of the Webster 
Moderator System in January, 1934, 
the system has given complete satis- 
faction. It has effected an annual 
saving of approximately 30 per cent 
in heating cost. It has established 
uniform heat control with the result- 
ing benefits of pleasant working tem- 
peratures in our large plant and 
offices. 

“We consider our Webster System 
has been an excellent investment in 
economy, comfort and health.” 


The Corday & Gross Company had an 
accurate check on steam savings because 
the building is heated by metered steam 
from the street mains of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. Although the 
new system was in operation for only 
five months of the 1933-34 season, steam 
savings for that riod amounted to 
$431.83. During 1934-35, after adjust- 
ments to assure maximum efficiency, 
steam savings totaled $799.74. Even 
greater economy was reached during the 
1935-36 season when the Webster Mod- 
erator System effected a saving of 
$922.86 up to May 1, 1936. 


The Corday & Gross Company Build- 
ing has a total of 8,194 square feet of 
installed direct radiation. Installation of 
Webster System Equipment, including 
accurately sized metering orifices for 
balancing steam distribution and an 
Outdoor Thermostat for “Control-by-the- 
Weather,” was made by the Smith & 
Oby Company, leading Cleveland mod- 
ernization heating contractors. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities —- Estab. 1888 
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(Continued from page 56 

Project, was a laboratory throughout the 
summer, made for some interesting find 
ings. Sample is the tests of the flat roof 
construction. Temperature records were 
kept which showed that with a full sun on 
this 214 in. flat surface, the inside tempera- 
ture was lower than that recorded in any 
of the other five houses, high praise of 
the insulation. 

General Houses employs an asbestos- 
cement material over plywood for its ex- 
terior surface which proved something less 
than satisfactory. Two panels were broken 
in handling: two months after completion 
several underwindow panels had warped 
out sufficiently to permit water running 
down the windows to flow into the space 
between inner and wall surfaces; 


cracks have appeared over the surface of 


outer 


several other panels. 
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— 6 TAMPED CINDLOS 
CED CONCRETE SLAB 
FELT 
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' Typical Wall and Floor Section. 
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WEATHER-TIGHT 


Because Calked with 
Prcora CALkKing 
ComMPOUND 


















(Top) Buffalo County Office Bldg., Buffalo, N. } 


Architect: A. Hart Hopkins 
Minneapolis Armory, Minneapolis, 
Architect: P. C. Battenburg 

New Hollywood Post Office, Hollywood, - 


Minn. 


Assoc. Archts.: Claud Beelman 
Allison & Allison 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Sa'’em, Mass 
Architects: Smith & Walker, Bostor 
PECORA 


CARTRIDGE =< 
CALKING GUN 


This new type, high pressure Car- 
tridge Calking Gun (patent ap- 
plied for) is a great time and 
material saver. Pecora Calking 
Compound is specially packed for 
this gun in non-refillable metal 
cartridges of approximately one 
quart capacity. 





For further details see 
Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to Us. 


PEGOR”s Pars Cems 
Member of Producers’ Council 
Established 1862 by Smith B 
Fourth & Venango Street: 
PHILADELPHIA, P \ 
Also Makers of a 
MORTAR STAINS SASH PUTTIES 
Suction Mastic for Structural Gloss 
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RUSSIAN THEATER 


[we new theater at Rostov-on-Don, now approaching com 
tion, was already under construction when the govern 











from page 10 








nt reverted from its program of modern architecture to a 
ival of the classic, a fact which partly explains its most 


7 _s 9 
onventional appearance. It contains a large theater which 


ts 2.400 and has a concert hall at the rear of the build 





located over the stage. The large windowless block in 
the center contains the auditorium, and the flanking cor 
ridors and stair towers provide a very unusual and, it would 





} seem, extremely inconvenient means of getting to the concert 
hall in back. Rostov’s music lovers, however, apparently do 
not mind the climb. Two roadways, as can be seen from the 
photograph, give access to the building. Among the services 
is a special electric substation, whose power capacity, accord 
ing to press releases, is equal to that of the plant which served 
the entire city in pre-revolutionary days 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Fis ,L drawings for the Administration building at the 


New York 1939 World’s Fair have been approved. The DALMO -FENMARK 


$900,000 structure, which will be the first Fair building to 


be constructed, will provide space for the executives and 
staff who are at present located in the Empire State building. | 
It will cover an area approximately equal to a city block, 


and is to be situated at the juncture of the Long Island 





ol. Unusual ventilation together with greater 
speed, ease and flexibility in opening and 
closing are assured by these projected 
FENMARK Windows with DALMO” 
ventilator operation 

All ventilators in any unit opened simul 


taneously by opening the s ventilator 


which may be closed if desired, leaving the 








* | upper ventilators open. By reopening the 
road tracks and Grand Central Parkway, becoming, oo LE Le Lr) 
refore, one of the important entrances to the fair grounds. reconnected and may be closed by closing 
e architects are Harvey Stevenson, Eastman Studds, John the sill ventilator. Mechanism concealed 

; ompson, Gerald Holmes, Edgar Williams, Ellery Husted, shaded ventilators act as awnings ... con 

“ | Arthur Kimball. According to a statement by Mr. be screened. For details, write Detroit Stee! 

Sy ~tevenson, the asymmetrical plan provided the only work- Product 2250 E. Grand Boulevard, 
e solution of the problem of accommodating the staff oe t Michia 


| taking care of the public as well. The program required 
a large exhibit hall be part of the building, with direct 
ss from this hall into the fair grounds. The octagon in 


foreground contains the exhibit hall and an information 
IES au. 


ee Catalog in Sweet's 
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tvled for tomorrow, ART-PLY 
pm lar Tile (RT-30) is used to give 


is, modern etfect. 


3’ ART-PLY reduces the cost of 
real wood paneling and ushers in 
a new mode for modern interiors! 


Patents ART-PLY is unlike anything on the market today. 
Pending It offers so many unusual decorative possibilities 
aT at reasonable cost, that architects and decorators 
{ usually prefer it to imitation wood materials, 
ART-PLY is an innovation in three outstanding 
particulars: (1) Battens, or strips over joints, are 
eliminated. (2) Mouldings are inlaid flush with 
surface to form standard multi-paneled sections, 
(3) Joints between sections are entirely concealed 
and sealed for insulation, 

ART-PLY is manufactured from durable Doug- 
las Fir. Its natural surface grain has all the beauty 
of this famous wood, ART-PLY is 1% inch thick 
and has great tensile strength. It is crack-proot 
and will not bulge, sag or crumple. Installation is 
simple and low in cost. Stain it; paint it; enamel 
it; stencil it. ART-PLY will take any finish 


\ me it wood will take. + Factory Representatives: 
\ . FREEMAN TIBBETS . Swampscott, Mass. 

\ _) 22 Walker Road 
W. H. MACFARLANE ‘ 

515 C hrysler. Bk ig. 
C. J. ASHTON CO. . . Detroit, Mich. 

\ 746 New Center Bidg. 

\ SIDNEY W. CORNELL ... . St. Louis, Mo. 


1938 Lindenwood Ave. 
GEORGE C. PHILLIPS Los Angeles, Calif. 


423 Petroleum Securities Bldg 


R. C. FREDERICK 


New York City 


7 ‘Houston, Texas 
538 West 2st St. 


W. H. FULLI ping A Chicago, IIl. 


1407 Railw ay E xchange Bk ig. 


peels 


THE INLAID PLYWOOD 
with invisible sealed joints 


i aeeeiaiil 
\ — : = 














VANCOUVER PLYWOOD AND VENEER CO. 
Vancouver, Washington, U.S.A. 
Please send me more information about ART-PLY 





ART-PLY, inlaid multi- 
paneled sections come 
in 4 standard patterns 
size, 4 ftcec x 8 feet; 
3-ply thickness. Nam< 


Address - = — —_ 


AFV-1 
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PAVILION 


y 
\ asTLy different from the miniature Mount Vernon at ¢ 
last Exposition in Paris is the American pavilion to be erect: 
at the Paris 1937 International Exposition. Located on | 
banks of the Seine, near the new Twin Museums of A; 
also to be opened in time for the Exposition, the buildi: 


Pe AINE a ee 
iaiaabied AF 4 


& ay! ~~ 


is to be of stone, steel, and concrete, will contain five floors of 
space for U.S. government exhibits and for displays by pri 
vate companies. Surmounting the building proper will be a 
150-foot tower, its sides decorated with American Indian 
motives. Plans were sent by radio to Europe, the first to be 
transmitted in this manner. The architects of the pavilion 
are Paul Wiener and Charles Higgins of New York City: 
Julian Clarence Levi is consulting architect. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue Boston Society of Architects announces its annual com 
petition for the Rotch Traveling Scholarship. The prize 
($2,500) will be awarded for a term of not less than fifteen 
months of study and travel abroad. Candidates must register 
before March 1, 1937. Examination of applicants will be held 
early in April. For further details and application blanks 
apply to C. H. Blackall, Secretary, 31 West St., Boston, Mass 
The School of Architecture of Princeton University will re 
ceive applications not later than March 15, 1937 for the 
Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship which provides for advance 
study in the Princeton School of Architecture, with ex- 
emption from tuition fees and a cash award sufficient to com- 
plete a year of residence at Princeton. All applicants must 
he citizens of the United States, less than 27 years of age 
on October 1, 1937, and in good physical condition. For 
application blanks address the Secretary, School of Archi 
tecture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

The XIV International Congress of Architects will be held 
in Paris during the week of July 17, 1937, on the grounds 
of the Paris Exposition. There will be available to those 
registered at the Congress reductions in the cost of trav 
and in admissions to the Exposition and places of amus' 
ment. Further information may be had on application — to 
either Major George Oakley Totten, Jr., Secretary of | 
American Section, International Congress of Architects, 26°53 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or its Chairm: 
C. C. Zantzinger, Architects’ Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here are three new guides to help you in the planning They deal with the principles involved and the results 
and selection of control equipment for Heating, Cool- to be accomplished. They show how to plan a given 
ing, Humidification and Dehumidification. These job economically and to avoid subsequent trouble 
| bulletins have been written to show clearly the func- and servicing. They are offered primarily for the pur- 


tions i i : ‘ ie 
and operation of control equipment for all of pose of promoting air conditioning at large. 
the customary types of domestic and commercial air 

conditioning systems—not to sell any one type of sys- The coupon will bring your copies to you promptly 

tem or control. until the supply is exhausted. 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR COMPANY Dept. £ 
5900 TRUMBULL AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DETROIT | UBRICATOR COMPANY | 


5900 TRUMBULL AVENUE e DETROIT, MICHIGAN dealing with air conditioning control. 
Se iicnscicteeciiasinegm 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—40 West 40th Canadion Representative — Rail- 
YN, COMPANY __ 


ar * CHICAGO, ILL. —816 South way and Engineering Specialties 
MST TL ae OT Pe ee | ADDRESS POSITION 
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A LITTLE simple arithmetic tells the tale. The Metric’s 
recessed seat for foot bathing . . . plus a full-length 
tub for soaking . .. plus an easily controlled mixer 
for showering ... add up to the first really new and 
practical idea in baths in many years. The Metric’s 
3 big features are making a universal hit with archi- 
tects and builders, home buyers and “remodelers.” 

Charm, strength, grace characterize the Metric. Its 
one-piece construction does away with unsightly, dirt- 
catching joints. Its smart, sheer simplicity, its trim 
Kohler lines, harmonize in design, in color, in quality 
with other distinguished Kohler fixtures. No longer, 
no wider than a regular recessed bath, it’s easy to 
install. Other fixtures will not be crowded. 

Include the Metric in the next bathroom you design. 
It’s new, it’s necessary, it’s bound to please! For 
further details and_ illustrated 
booklet in color by architect 
Gerald K. Geerlings, containing 
plans and color schemes for bath- 
rooms and kitchens, write to 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 


Kohler, Wisconsin. 


Showering 


Soaking 


KOHLEROFKOHLER 


PLANNED 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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U siren Wall Paper Factories, Inc. announces a wall] paper 
competition open to all artists, professional or amateur, archi. 
tects, designers, decorators, and students resident in the 
U. S., with the exception of employes of the company. First 
prize is to be $1,000 with from three to ten additional award, 
of $100. There is no limitation as to character or style of 
design other than that it be original in conception. Designs 
must be received by United Wall Paper Factories Inc., Jerse, 
City, N. J., not later than 5 p.at. February 27, 1937. Awards 
will be made on March 10. 

The formation of the Westchester Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects is formally announced, effective as of 
October 22, 1936. The county of Westchester is thereby 
removed from the territory of the New York Chapter. Pend- 
ing the first independent meeting of the Chapter, at which 
formal election of officers will take place, the following “in- 
terim” group will serve: President, Kenneth K. Stowell; 
Vice President, Lewis Bowman; Secretary, R. H. Scannell: 
Treasurer, Paul B. Lavelle. 


PERSONALS 


Granam, Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago architects, 
announce the reorganization of the firm. The partnership 
will be composed of Edward Probst, his sons Edward E. and 
Marvin G. Probst who formerly represented the firm of 
Probst & Probst with offices in the Field Building, William 
E. Graham, son of the late Ernest R. Graham, and Welling- 
ton J. Schaefer. The firm will remain in its present quarters 
in the Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 

The architectural firm of Shaw, Naess & Murphy announces 
the opening of offices in the Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago. Alfred Phillips Shaw, Sigurd Edor Naess, and 
Charles Francis Murphy were for many years with the firm 
of Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 

Bowman Graton and Christian E. Born announce the forma- 
tion of the firm Graton and Born, architects, successors to 
the office of the late S. Bruce Elwell with whom they were 
associated. Their offices will be located at 45 Newbury St., 
Boston. 

Donald G. Fudge announces the opening of offices for the 
practice of architecture at 351 College Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
Mr. Fudge was formerly with the office of York & Sawyer, 
New York City. 

Robert Heller, New York industrial designer and stylist, has 
opened a Chicago office at 104 South Michigan Ave. 

G. E. Tamplin, architect, has changed his firm’s name to 
Tamplin & Fuger, architects, with offices at 217 Farnsworth 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Williams & Grimes, 251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif., have 
established an A. I. A. filing system and would appreciate 
receiving manufacturers’ catalogues. 

Walter B. Phillips, architect, of 19 West 44th St., New York 
City, announces the opening of his branch office at Seaview 
Ave. and County Road, Palm Beach, Fla., where he wil 
extend his professional practice. 

“Building Center,” Johannesburg, S. A., lately opened to 
provide a central establishment for the permanent exhibition 
of building materials, would be glad to receive manufacturers 
catalogues and samples of American building products. _ 
Joseph T. Smith, architect, announces the reopening of his 
office as associate with Joseph H. Roberts and Associates, 
engineers, Lewis Building, 33 West Main St., Waterbury, 


Conn. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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E HAVE found the Exide Emerg- 
ency Lighting Battery System a 
decided asset to our new high school... A few 
years ago, we were holding commencement exer- 
cises in our old high school building, with the 
auditorium jammed and even the corridors filled 
with the overflow crowd, when we had a severe 
electrical storm. The lights were off and on con- 
tinuously for almost an hour... Our program 
had to be curtailed and hampered through physical 
conditions over which we then had no control. 
It is especially gratifying to know that such 
conditions cannot exist in our new building.” 





This letter, from the Supervising Principal of 
a modern school, is typical of the reaction of 
responsible persons to the installation of Exide 
Emergency Lighting protection in crowded or 
public buildings. It can lend strong encourage- 
ment to the architect, who in most cases is 
keenly aware of the need for this modern and 
economical safeguard. 


Architects know that utility companies take 
every precaution but cannot always control the 
effects of storms, floods, fires, street accidents, or 
short circuits and blown fuses within the affected 
building. They see in Exide Emergency Lighting 


Exide 


Keepalite 


SYSTEMS 
$150 “i 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue 


Section 27/1 Rliethtiacianieaes 
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“Exide Emergency Lighting System 
a decided asset to 
our new school...” 


ee ee 


' 
' 
' 
. 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' Send me, without obligation, Don Graf's Data Sheets on Exide Emergency Lighting. 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 






a safety measure of vital importance. Write for 


Don Graf’s Data Sheets. 


WHAT IS EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING? An Exide 
Keepalite Emergency Lighting Battery System 
automatically and instantly supplies abundant 
light, to a single room or an entire building, 
in case the normal electric current supply fails. It is 
fully automatic and absolutely dependable. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
1902 W. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Captivating color 

ments for every type of 
en Ul ee ee 
Write for your copy now! 





YOUR PAINT WORRIES 


Le 


THIS AMAZING PRE-SHRUNK PAINT 
DEFIES THE EFFECTS OF WEATHER! 


@ A real boon to builders—this beautiful 
lustrous finish that wears years longer. Actu- 
ally 46% better than other paints by lab- 
oratory tests. Patented process shrinks oil 
before mixing. Cracking practically elimi- 
nated—chalking delayed two to three years. 
A finish for every purpose—smart, modern 
colors—surprisingly economical. Send for 
free “Colors of the Year’’ book—write today! 


O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. 


South Bend, Indiana * ° Since 1875 


I 


THERMOLYZ) 
TUNG OIL 
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AWARDS 


To Arthur R. Rule for the excellence of architectural desigy 
in the Wychwood home community in Westfield, the New 
Jersey Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
granted its award of merit. The presentation was made fol 
lowing a survey to determine the real estate development 
now active which in the opinion of the Chapter had attaine 
the highest architectural standard based on architectural c 
sign of the individual units, street plan and general layout 
and group effect in relation to style and price range. 


DEATHS 


Crarenc & H. Jounston, 77, architect, at his home jn 
St. Paul. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Okaman, a town on the shore of 
Lake Elysian. On leaving high school he worked for three 
years as an apprentice in the offices of A. M. Radcliffe and 
E. P. Bassford in St. Paul. In 1877 he entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as a special architectural 
student. Four years later he went abroad, traveling in Europe 
and Asia Minor. Upon his return to this country he was em- 
ploved by Herter Bros. of New York. While in New York 
he founded the Sketch Club which later became the Archi- 
tectural League. In 1886 Mr. Johnston established his own 
practice in St. Paul. In 1901 he was retained by the State 
Board of Control. preparing plans for the Minnesota State 
Prison and many other institutions under the board’s control 
He was architect for the Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota and drew plans for all buildings on the new 
section of the campus as well as some on the older portion. 
Among his other outstanding designs are the Minnesota 
Historical Society, Central High School, Gordon & Ferguson 
and Golden Rule Store, and Minnesota Club Buildings in 
St. Paul, St. Mary’s Hospital at Rochester, and the College 
of St. Teresa at Winona. He was a member, a Fellow and a 
past Director of the American Institute of Architects, and 
a past President and Director of the Minnesota Chapter. His 
business will be continued under his name by his son, C. H 
Johnston Jr., Edward S. Nelson and Stirling Horner who 
have been associated with him for many years. 


How arp J. Wuite, 66, architect, in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 

Born in Chicago and educated at public schools and at the 
Chicago Manual Training School, Mr. White began work as 
a draftsman for various architectural firms and in 1898 en- 
tered the employ of D. H. Burnham & Co. In 1912 the firm 
reorganized as Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 

Mr. White participated in the design of many noteworthy 
structures built by his company. Among them are the Field 
Museum, Wrigley Building, Civic Opera House and Foreman 
National Bank Building in Chicago; Chase National Bank 
and Equitable Trust Company Buildings, New York; Union 
Terminal, Cleveland; Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Phila- 
delphia; Union Station, Washington; and the Selfridge De- 
partment Store in London. Mr. White was a member of the 
American Institute of Architects and a former president of 
the Illinois Institute of Architects. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
[Rates upon Application) 
Registered Architect, experienced in insurance adjustments. 
desires employment with insurance adjustment company oT 
corporation. Capable of handling insurance matters. [n- 
quire Box 23, Forum. 
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the Answers here 


He ound all 


HAT type of heating equipment 
is best adapted to the building 






you are planning? What are the latest 
labor-saving features in kitchen sinks? 
What kind of lavatory would be most 


in 


convenient in that odd space on the 
first floor? How small can a “small 
bathroom” be? 


iree 


and 


iral 


















The answers to these—and to thou- 
= sands of other questions about plumb- 















ork A Crane Humidifying Radiator ing and heating installations—are in 
chi- provides healthful air—and the the Architect’ a a oi ies 
e Architect’s Crane Catalog. Here, 
console cabinet, with its distin- vr § This Crane Sectional Beller is 
ia guished beauty, fits in with the described in detail, are Crane products a scientifically designed “‘heet 
: furniture of the finest home. machine,” built te utilize the 
ate that can solve many a knotty problem last eunce of heating energy 
i] : ; 
i for the architect. Here is shown a com- mee. 
eww } plete and comprehensive line—with a 
ion. ? wide selection of quality items at every 
ota . R 7 
cae price level. And remember, Crane— 
in and Crane only—maintains a nation- 
~ +f wide network of display rooms where 
da a J ; J 
and Si) you can see and examine Crane fixtures. 
His | Hi oe 
H l } Crane also offers an authoritative 





vho planning service for bathrooms, kitch- 


In Crane Directed Radiation, 

concealed shields direct the air 
—_ out into the room, instead of 

letting it rise to the ceiling. 


ens and laundries. No matter what type 
or size of building you are designing, 
Crane can give you valuable assistance 








the 
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in the selection of the right plumbing 


: 


en- and heating systems and fixtures. coal, coke, oll or gas em- 
= Call on Crane—for Crane has what Sau to dlidee’ Gime 
thy you need. omnay Sten lasing oystean use 
ield country's best-equipped and 


nan 
ank 
on 
iila- 


Oo! best-staffed 
ned) tories. 
per "see 
De- - 
the 
t of 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Front is made 
directly 
with base- 


The Burnham Panel 
f pressed steel It 
t the wall Fits 
board Panel on side is re 
ible to reach the control 
standard 


screws 
flush 
either 








vaive 


various height 


Two Kinds 
of Heat 
From the One 
RADIATOR 





s you know so well, in spite oi their 
> better appearance advantage, there 
have always been two disadvantages to en- 7}, 
closing radiators: 


FIRST—You get only convected heat. 
You lose the distinct advantage of radiant 
heat 


Burnham 
Slenderized Ra- 
diator is no 
deeper than the 
length of your 
fore-finger. lits 
under windows 


SECON D—The pull of the cool air across 7 — = 
. aing, 

the floor to supply the enclosed radiator, ad at 
is often uncomfortable. This is especially old tube-type 
true with automatic controlled heat, such radiators. Heats 
as oil and gas, with its intermittent on 40% quicker 
and-offs. Glad to tell 
you exactly 

The problem therefore, is to overcome floor why it does. 


drafts and secure the combined advantage 
of both the radiant and convected heat. 


Chat is fully accomplished by recessing the 
Burnham Slenderized Radiator and using 
the Burnham Panel Front. The large open 
ing in the panel exposes the radiator, which 
is so good looking it gives a grille effect. 
From it comes an abundance of radiant 
heat. From the grille above comes the con 
vected heat, flowing at a higher velocity, 
causing a rapid circulation. 


The reflected radiant rays heat the lower 
part. The two come together giving not 
only a quicker heating result, but one free 
from objectionable drafts. It insures a 
gently comtortable heat at all parts of the 
room. You get the two kinds of heat from 
the one radiator. Send for booklet giving 
full particulars. 


Burnham Boiler Crburati 


Irvington, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 





ee 


j (Continued from page 22) y 
CHINESE INFLUENCE ON EUROPEAN GARDEN 
STRUCTURES, by Eleanor von Erdberg. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 221 pp., 94 
illustrations. 8 x 1014. $5.00. 


Of the craze for Chinese architecture and decoration that 
swept Europe in the early eighteenth century, little remains 
save a few scattered pagodas in parks, and a miscellaneous 
collection of pottery, wallpaper, and furniture. The move- 
ment, which lasted nearly a century, died a natural death 
by 1820. Relatively unimportant in comparison with work 
done before and later, the curious manifestations of the 
oriental influence during this period have nevertheless con- 
siderable interest as examples of the vagaries of a past 
architecture. 

The movement began with the introduction of Chinese goods 
in Europe by traders. Coinciding with the development of 
Rococo, the arrival of these unfamiliar objects found an 
immediate market in an aristocracy bored by everything save 
novelty. With France as the leader, the vogue spread to 


GARDEN PAVILIONS 


England and Germany. The Far East was completely un- 
known to Europe at the time, and few had even seen inhabi- 
tants of the oriental countries; the result was an indiscrimi- 
nate lumping together of everything exotic and labeling it 
“Chinese” or “Indian.” Archzeological correctness had no 
meaning whatsoever, and the work had a certain naivete 
that was charming. As tales about the East spread, an 
idea grew up that China was a kind of fairyland peopled 
with half-human beings and strange plants and animals, and 
was reflected in grotesque wallpaper designs consisting chiefly 
of monkeys and luxuriant foliage, and in the increasingly 
fanciful designs for garden structures. These grotesqueries, 
in the final period, gave way to a classical approach, with 
attempts to copy faithfully the drawings of Chinese archi- 
tecture that were made by European students. These works 
were perhaps the least successful of all, for there was no 
place in the Western scheme of things for such buildings. 
A spirit of play, characteristic of all the work of the time, 
was the chief element in the use of oriental precedent, and 
the fragile pavilions and pagodas that dotted parks and 
country estates had a certain character not out of keeping 
with the main buildings. The style, nevertheless, was exposed 
to violent criticisms in many quarters, and, in 1820 the be- 
ginnings of the Romantic movement effectively ended it. 
The book is a scholarly work, well annotated and indexed, 
and with a list of estates all over Europe where examples 
are to be found. Illustrations are selected from engravings 
of the period and from photographs. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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DEPENDABLE 


¥& lt is very easy to assume that all galvanized steel 
sheets are alike in actual quality because they are 
so similar in surface appearance. To produce an 
occasional run of top-quality galvanized sheets is a 
relatively simple matter. To reproduce that same 
top quality day after day is a difficult assignment. 


The high popularity of YOUNGSTOWN Gal- 
vanized Sheets rests primarily on the way in which 


YOUNGSTOWN has met and mastered the latter 


problem. Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, YOUNGSTOWN Galvanized Sheets 
run accurately true to rigidly high standards. Because 
YOUNGSTOWN top-quality is consistent, the use 
of YOUNGSTOWN Galvanized Sheets is an 


economy. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sheets; Plates; Tubular Products; Conduit; Tin Plate; 
Bars; Rods; Wire; Nails; Unions; Tie Plates and Spikes. 
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UTILIZE COPPER'S BEAUTY 
and PERMANENCE in THIS 
SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT 
SHINGLED ROOF /....... 


a 
i“ 





NEW homes of modest 
price— as well as more 
elaborate edifices—are 
springing up everywhere— 
ROOFED WITH KENMAR 
COPPER SHINGLES. 
Architects and builders find 
this scientifically designed 
roofing to be ideal in every 
detail. Only in Kenmar can 
you enjoy a copper shingled 
roof whose thick-butted, 
expansionproof construction 
intensifies the crowning beauty of copper’s natural colors. 


Kenmar Roofs are moderate in cost—in fact, figured 
per year of service, they are proving themselves to be 
extremely economical. They are fireproof and lightning- 
proof— available in four beautiful colors— and are easier 
to apply than wood shingles. 


Your inquiry will bring you detailed information. 


We have @ — ZK 
e 
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yon, Won "tyou w : ENMAR 
ae 
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(Continued from page 74) 
THE SCULPTURE OF LEE LAWRIE, published by 
J. H. Jansen, Cleveland, Ohio. 


foreword by the sculptor. 101% x 13 


4. $7.50. 


Before he executed the now-famous reliefs for Good! 
Nebraska State Capitol, Lee Lawrie was known as a sculptor 
who successfully worked in the Gothic manner. In collab 


rating on the design for the Nebraska Capitol he abandoned 


his earlier type of work, developing the crisp, highly simpli 
fied style in which he has executed commissions since that 


| time. The 125 illustrations in the portfolio are devoted ex- 


if 


BAS-RELIEF, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


clusively to this latter period, and for the most part consist 


of flat reliefs, with examples taken from the Nebraska Capi- 
tol, Rockefeller Center, The National Academy of Sciences, 
Yale, Cornell, and the University of Chicago, and a large 
number of other important buildings. They show with con- 
siderable completeness the range and character of Mr. Lawrie’s 
work. The value of the portfolio is seriously impaired by the 


poor quality of the reproductions. 


CATCHING UP WITH HOUSING, by Carol Arono- 
vici and Elizabeth McCalmont. Beneficial Manage- 


ment Corporation, Washington, D. C. 243 pp. 


714 x 434. $2.00. 


A vast amount of data is brought together in this small 
manual, correlating the findings of many agencies, some of 


which are not directly connected with housing. There is 4 


brief introduction which reviews the reasons for establishing 


a program for removing costly slums and replacing them 


with decently habitable structures. The bulk of the book, 


however, is concerned with the presentation of statistics and 
their relation to housing problems. Figures are given on 
incomes, the present housing shortage. home ownership, a“ 
employment conditions. One of the longest chapters | gives 
the names and activities of all the government agencies a 
reviews recent housing legislation. both Federal and local. 


As a service to interested readers, THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Tue ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


48 plates, with a 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


ELevators will now roll on wheels along the 
guide rails (technically speaking, roller guide 
shoes). The wheels will be rubber-tired — roll 
silently — have spring action that has been com- 


pared to “knee action” in the automobile. 


Even a little thing like a guide-rail gadget can 
have a history. And this newly perfected roller 
shoe has certainly been through the mill in the 


Otis engineering and testing departments. 


Displacing the metal shoe that slides along the 
tracks, the wheel presents obvious advantages: 
No longer necessary, for instance, to keep the rails 
lubricated. No more cleaning up of messy oil 
splatters in the hatchway. More silent operation. 
And less friction, of course—which means a sav- 
ing in power. Tests have shown that the power 
saving is substantial with this new device—and 


savings increase with higher car speeds. 


eis 


‘lave you noticed the visibility Otis Stream- 
lined Escalators are getting today? Department 
stores are featuring them “as an aid to shopping 
comfort” with placards in their stores and in their 
auvertising. Many other types of buildings are 


“pointing with pride” to their “moving stair- 


ways.” And even the funny-bone ticklers have 
seen in the Escalator a worthy subject for their 
jibes at humankind. Which means just one thing 
—the public is becoming more and more Escala- 
tor conscious—and now is the time to review 


Escalator installation possibilities. 


— 


May we stress this point about Otis Maintenance ? 
... That it is distinctly not a repair service. It is 
maintenance, with all that the word can imply - 

and then some. It is maintenance for an Otis 
Elevator by the manufacturer of the Otis Eleva- 
tor. It carries the same assurance of quality as 
the Otis Elevator itself. It should go along with 
the elevator the way a ramrod goes with a gun — 


should be arranged for with each new installation. 


— 


Finger-Tip Control is getting its slice of elevator 


from the 





interest and attention at this writing 
modernization angle as well as new installation. 
We predict that, within a few years, you'll find 
Finger-Tip elevators in almost any building. 

(| 
2 

Again we want to make it clear that Finger-Tip 
Control is available for any elevator service — 
passenger or freight—‘“operator control” or 


“passenger control” or a combination of both. 








Buy and Specify 


= Confidence 


ILG BLOWERS 





For more than thirty years engineering rec- 
ords have consistently proven the outstand- 
ing performance of Ig Universal Direct 
Connected Blowers. Easy to install, ex- 
tremely compact, quiet, efficient and de- 
pendable, Ilg Blowers are a real innovation. 


Every part, from motor to housing, is made 
and guaranteed by Ilg. That's the insurance 
that is signed, sealed and delivered with 
every Ilg Blower. A feature of Ilg Blowers 
is the Variable Air Controller with manual 
or remote control. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2899 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





VENTILATION 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


PRODUCTS and PRACTICE ~ 





(Continued from page 150) 


SIGHT-LIGHT INDICATOR 

A compact, easily read light meter selling at only $12.50 
has been introduced by the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Co., Newark, N. J. Operating by means of an “electric eye’ 

a Photronic cell—the instru- 
ment gives indications of light 
values directly in actual seeing 
tasks differentiated by means 
of various colored areas on the 
scale denoting such visual ef.- 
forts as: reading ordinary 
print, sewing or fine print, or 
severe visual work. Sized to 
fit the pocket, the new meter 
has an easy to read guide on 
the back which gives the ac- 
cepted I. E. S. standards for 
correct light values. 





PIPELESS GAS 


A new system for the distribution of gas for domestic cook- 
ing and heating in rural and suburban areas beyond city 
mains has recently been developed by the Atlantic States 
Gas Co., 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Unlike other serv- 
ices of this kind, Atlantic gas is marketed exactly like city 
gas, at comparable rates. A meter installed in the basement 
is read monthly and a bill sent to the customer, who need 
know nothing of the state of the supply in the storage reser- 
voir. Because of its unique chemical composition, the gas 
may be liquefied at a low pressure which is little affected 
by changes in temperature. It may therefore be transported 
and stored in ordinary tanks instead of the heavy cylinders 
usually used for liquefied gas; transferred from the tank- 
truck to a buried tank on the premises through a hose line. 
This permits storage of an 8 to 10 months supply—periodic 
deliveries at six month intervals assuring an adequate supply 
of gas for every customer, however heavy his demands. 

At present confined to two relatively small areas on the east- 
ern seaboard (see page 50, this issue), Atlantic gas service 
is spreading rapidly, may eventually be available everywhere, 
thus eliminate one of the greatest disadvantages of the 
isolated house. 


IMPROVED OUTLET FOR AIR CONDITIONING 

A recent development of the Carrier Engineering Corp., 850 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., is an improved outlet 
for air conditioning work which is considerably more efficient 
than earlier models. The illustrations show the newly devel- 
oped Universal Outlet alongside the older type Slotted Outlet 
which it is intended to replace. Both deliver the same quan- 





tity of air at the same velocity, although the new outlet is 
only one-quarter the size of the earlier type. The photographs 
also show the effect of dirtying after a light period of op: ra- 
tion. Another unique advantage of the Universal Outlet }s 
the ability to adjust the air direction independently in 4 
vertical and horizontal plane so that virtually any condi!10n 
of application can be met by simple adjustments in the field. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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St. Joseph’s Hospital Chapel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Hanns P. Weber, Architect.) To assure 
excellent acoustics, freedom from disturbing 
noise, and an attractive interior for this beau- 
tiful chapel, Acousti-Celotex—one of the line of 
Celotex Acoustical Products—was prescribed. 





now: Prescribed sounp-conviTionING 


MAKES BETTER HEARING DOUBLY SURE 


OW you can be 7 : 
certain of the ‘ 
efiicient and permanent ts 


sound-conditioning you 
and your clients want. With Prescribed 
Sound-Conditioning, The Celotex Cor- 
peration completely ends doubts and 
compromise in attaining better hearing. 


No one material can serve as a satis- 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 








factory “cure-all” for today’s widely 
varied acoustical problems. So TheCelotex 
Corporation offers not just one, but a 
complete line of Celotex Acoustical Prod- 
ucts—each scientifically correct for a 
specific acoustical need, and adaptable to 
a wide variety of decorative effects. 

And as double assurance of correct 
acoustics, you are offered the services of 
Celotex acoustical experts who will study 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


any sound-conditioning problem, recom- 
mend the most suitable acoustical mate- 
rials, and submit accurate costs on instal- 
lation by specially trained workmen 

On any acoustical problem, at any time, 
call on us for the service of a Celotex 
acoustical expert without obligation. Let 
Prescribed Sound-Conditioning give vou 
a double assurance of really effective 
acoustical treatment. 


ILLINOIS 


CELOTEX 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


S. Pat. Off. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX . . ABSORBEX . . CALICEL . . CALISTONE . . VIBRAFRAM (formerly Heerwagen Tile) 


FEU RUARY - 1937 








Rubber -mounted, multivane 
blower — oil -absorbent,  self- 
aligning bearings—automatic 
helt tension — quiet - starting 
motor—low speed operation. 


THE EXCLUSIVE 





AUTOMATIC HEAT AND AIR CONDITIONING 


CIRCULATING SYSTEM 


The coordination of all units of the Tempered-Aire system 
exceeds that of any domestic air conditioning system in the world. 


And each unit is a masterpiece of design and efficiency. 


The silent multivane blower, for example, changes the air in 
every room about four times an hour. It forces the tempered air 
through the Gar Wood Air-Dux system of balanced warm air 
and return ducts, under constant, measured control. No blasts of 


hot air. No cold drafts. No unevenly heated rooms nor corners. 


Correct circulation and ventilation is still another reason for 
Tempered-Aire’s popularity among architects and builders. Shall 
we send you the complete facts? 

Air Conditioning Division 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Distributors: Engineering Industries, Ltd., Leaside, Ontario 









‘Tt Conversion 
Hot Water Burners 
Heaters 
Split 
Boiler Burner Systems 


Units 





Air Conditioning 
Units 


4, 
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a; 
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SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL OIL BURNER AND AIR 


CONDITIONING EXPOSITION, MAR. 15-19, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Continued from page 82) 


CUSTOM BUILT CABINET TOP SINKS 


A complete line of custom built sinks and cabinet tops built 
to any dimension or design is now offered by the Tracy Mf» 
Co., 3125 Preble Ave., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Two basic types 
are available, Perma Sheen, with linoleum composition drain- 
boards and splashers, and Silva Sheen, constructed entir 

of Enduro stainless steel or Monel metal. Both types have 
18 gauge stainless steel bowls, coated on the outside with 
sound deadening material. Straight line, L and U shaped 
units are manufactured, meeting every design condition 





Perma Sheen sinks are trimmed with welded stainless steel 
forming a continuous pressure joint with the linoleum. A 
watertight and sanitary joint between the bowl and drain- 
board is provided by a specially designed extruded sltape of 
heat treated aluminum alloy which binds the linoleum to the 
steel base around the edge of the bowl. Both types have a 
base of 14 gauge sheet steel to afford a rigid foundation for 
the work surfaces. Wood is used only as a skeleton under- 
frame for fastening purposes so that the sink can be fastened 
to the cabinet work. 


SWITCH-TYPE OUTLET 


Mindful of the trend toward the use of floor and table lamps 
for lighting living rooms in the modern home (Arcu. Forum, 
Nov. 1936, p. 419), the Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has recently introduced a duplex receptacle for switch 
control, so that lamps may be turned on, regardless of loca- 
tion, immediately upon entering the room. One side of the 
receptacle can be wired for switch control and the other 
left always alive for ordinary use. The new outlet incor- 
porates all of the improvements of the regular line of Bryant 
receptacles. 


QUIET BLOWER 


In order to dampen sound and vibration from their direct- 
connected blower, the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 
North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill., has developed a bracket 
to provide a “floated drive” for installations where extraordi- 
nary precaution must be taken to maintain quiet. 

The standard Ilg motor brack- 
et is mounted on a second 
floating bracket which is in- 
sulated from the blower hous- 
ing by flexible rubber cushions. 
The floating drive bracket is 
brought into prominence in the 
accompanying illustration by a 
white finish. There is no metal 
to metal contact whatsoever 
between this floated drive 
bracket and the blower hous- 
ing. This new “floated drive” 
‘an be obtained as original 
equipment on any Ilg | ype 
B or Type BC direct-connected Universal blower, and the 
“floated drive” bracket can be mounted on any of [ese 
blowers already in use. 
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| The “OVERHEAD DOOR” ° 
\ originated the idea of a door that oc- 
cupied no valuable space, closed tightly, 
opened or closed freely and obviated the 
a need of constant care or frequent replace- 
ot ment. 


“d The “OVERHEAD DOOR” ‘ 
designed and constructed the metal parts 
such as tracks, hinge and roller combina- 

. tion, pulleys and hardware from the best 
available steel. RUST was the ONLY 
+t. problem. 

= The “OVERHEAD DOOR” 

he originated the use of Salt Spray Steel 

er the metal that PREVENTS RUST and 

provides longer life, smoother operation 
and greatly improved appearance. ‘The 
destructive element of RUST is effec- 
tively conquered with Salt Spray Steel. 


The “OVERHEAD DOOR” - 

al has TAKEN A DEFINITE ST EP 
di- FORWARD, in providing Salt Spray 
Steel. This valuable feature adds more 



















= life, more satisfactory use and is available 
yn kr KY ayer _ 
a AT NO EXTRA COST. 
> | The “OVERHEAD DOOR” —— 
ce backed by a NATION-WIDE SALES RG. 
the and INSTALLATION SERVICE. ! 
Vv a 
etal a 
ver a 
av F MADE IN ANY SIZE FOR ANY OPENING, ELECTRIC OR HAND OPERATION ‘ 
— or further 
P Please send me literature and full information re garding your product. Sas i 
” information— I am interested in doors for the particular purpose as checked. ae yo 
Warehous 
nal S N - on onan . — ‘ . uapepeemnaieeti “Illing Statior . 
ee coupon. ame Wood D> : 
P Address fam siasesieiainnanensapsitaseinienen isin pes = Do . i 
the Other Buildings ' 
-— City State i" Electric Controls . AF237 
CR = Mail to: OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Indiana, U. S. A. i 


“OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION © HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA U.S.A. 
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AN ACTUAL EXTRA BATHROOM WITH A WEISWAY CABINET SHOWER 





YOUR SPACE PROBLEM FOR THAT 


— Extra hath 


The floor plan above affords a typical example of 
how architects are using Weisway cabinet show- 
ers to provide much-wanted extra bathrooms, in 
new homes and in modernizing. 

Even in small, low-cost homes, a second bath 
is now i a Weisway complete 
self-contained bath requires only three feet square, 
or less! In the most luxurious homes Weisway’s 
exclusive features bring new joy and comfort to 
shower bathing—and banish leakage troubles 
long considered unavoidable—even in expensive 
built-in shower construction. 

Permanently leakproof, \Wcisways are not affected 
by shrinkage of materials or settling of structure. Re- 
quire no special treatment of building walls or floor. 
Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain (patent- 
ed) is sanitary and safe, wet or dry—soundless as the 
tread of a bare foot. Walls are porcelain or baked enamel. 

Send omen now for detailed description and 
specifications of models suitable for every type of home 
as well as institutions and commercial buildings. 

’ 






SEND 
COUPON 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., Cabinet Shower Division 
202 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send complete information and specifications on Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


Name—_— Se ee ae eee 


Address 


a crcsens aC _ 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Burnham Home Heating Helps,” a booklet which answers 
most of the questions which arise in small house steam and 
hot water heating in a breezy, easily understood way. Burn- 
ham Boiler Corp., Irvington, N. Y. 

“Norge Fine-Air Air Conditioning Unit,” describes the self- 
contained burner, blower, filter and humidifier unit and 
special plenum chamber and duct system which has been 
developed for use with the unit. Norge Corp., 670 East 
Woodring St., Detroit, Mich. 

A leaflet describing the Norge oil burner and the Norge oil 
burning boiler for the small home. Norge Corp., 670 East 
Wocdring St., Detroit, Mich. 

A folder describing the Weathermaster unit for vear round 
air conditioning and a catalogue of Air Conditioning, Refrig- 
eration, and Space Heating, from the Carrier Corp., 850 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Catalogue No. 80 of the Steel Boilers of Kewanee Boile: 
Corp., Kewanee, III. 

“This New Comfort—Air Conditioned,” a booklet which 
explains and describes the advantages to the home owner 
of American Radiator air conditioning systems and heating 
equipment. American Radiator Co., 40 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

“The 16,695 Factors in the Air Conditioning Market,” a 
catalogue which describes the services of the “Air Condi- 
tioning Blue Book,” published by the Domestic Engineering 
Co., 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 

“Charavay Ventilating Equipment,” a catalogue describing 
the full line of Charavay propeller type fans and the new 
Charavay unit heater. Hartzell Propeller Fan Co., division 
of Hartzell Industries, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. 

*Here’s the Answer to Your Temperature Problem,” a leaflet 
which graphically describes the accuracy, simplicity and 
ruggedness of Brown Thermometer Controllers and Brown 
Tac-Tow Mercury Switches. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


METALS 

“Nickel Silver in Architecture,” an attractive 34-page book 
with board covers and many attractive illustrations, two in 
full color, of the application of nickel silver alloys to archi- 
tectural design, as well as a description of the nature and 
properties of the metal. Also a new booklet which has been 
prepared primarily as a guide book to Monel and other non- 
ferrous nickel alloys in the fields of engineering applications 
It covers the corrosion resistance and other properties of 
these metals as well as some of the newer forms of the alloy, 
including “K” Monel, “S” Monel and the like. Inconel, the 
high nickel chromium alloy, is another subject covered. The 
International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


“Chase Olympic Bronze,” a booklet containing complete and 
detailed information on the forms and properties of Olympi¢ 
Bronze. Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury, Con: 


PLYWOOD 

“Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood,” and “Deflection Charts 
for Douglas Fir Plywood,” two booklets which tell how ply- 
wood is made, what its physical properties are and how ! 
should be used. The deflection charts are particularly valu- 
able in designing concrete forms lined with plywood. Oregon- 
Washington Plywood Co., Daily News Bldg., Chicago, 1'!. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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LAN FOR CONDITIONED AIR 


UNBEAM 


Home owners are becoming more than ever “air 
conscious” ...think about air as they think 
about food...want more healthful air. You 
subscribe to this idea. But when you plan for 
conditioned air, every requirement must be fully 
met. This demand from architects has helped 
place SunBEAM Air Conditioning in more homes 
than any other make. 

SuNBEAM Air Conditioning is the result of 50 
years of heating and ventilating experience. 
Besides heating, it humidifies the air... filters 
out the dust, germs and pollen. Its blower keeps 


this clean, pure air in gentle circulation. In 
summer, SUNBEAM owners get relief by operating 
the blower to circulate cool, night air. Mechani 
cal cooling can be installed at any time. 

SUNBEAM installations facilitate planning 
Inconspicuous wall grilles do not occupy useful 
floor space. You can plan attractive basements, 
for the handsome SuNBEAM unit is out-of-the 
way and compact ducts do not take up head 
room. SUNBEAM engineers... heating specialists 

. will gladly offer their free planning service. 
Send for literature. 


THE FOX FURNACE GS OM PAN FY. Se. ¥ BEA sg GH EtG 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
The Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio NAME 


Please send me literature and 
specifications on SUNBEAM Air Con- 


Firm NAMI 


aos 6 ; - . ADDRESS 
ditioning — also details of your free 


engineering service. City 
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THE DEPENDABLE CHOICE OF 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS AND 
HEATING CONTRACTORS ... 


AEROFIN 


AeA acts: 


aA ae 
PERFORMANCE 


ORE Aerofin heating and cooling surface is used 

than any other type because Aerofin consistently 
meets the most exacting demands of engineers, archi- 
tects and heating contractors who cannot afford to take 
chances on performance. 


They know that Aerofin performance has been 
proved in thousands of installations. They know that 
they can specify it with confidence, secure in the 
knowledge that it will live up to its reputation as the 
most advanced type of heat-exchange surface on the 
market. 


There are many reasons for Aerofin’s superiority. 
For example—Aerofin’s crown or ieee tine units 
prevents scale clogging. Aerofin’s ce gal header 
in direct expansion units assures rapid and even dis- 
tribution of refrigerant through the coils with a mini- 
mum number of expansion valves. Aerofin’s removable 
header on water units permits easy cleaning of tube 
interiors. 


These are exclusive features in Aerofin which have 
earned and held the confidence that it enjoys. 


Why not start 1937 by specifying Aerofin on your 
next job? A complete line of equipment for heating 
and cooling is at your service. Our 
home office in Newark or any of our 
branch offices will gladly send descriptive 
literature or render prompt, effective 
technical cooperation. 


Fan System 
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List upon Request 
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(Continued from page 90) 





INSULATION 


“Facts About Insulation,” an amusingly illustrated booklet 
which gives all the arguments for reflective insulation. Silyve; 
cote Products, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Weatherwood Insulation” is a booklet describing this sheat} 

ing lath and wall board. United States Gypsum Co., 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

“Acoustone” describes a fire resistive acoustical tile with a 
stone finish. United States Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams St 

Chicago, Il. 


EQUIPMENT 


“Industrial Wiring Survey,” a loose-leaf booklet containing 
forms which have been designed to facilitate investigation 
of the condition of the electrical equipment and wiring in 
industrial plants from the standpoint of the ability to carry 
load, surplus or spare capacity, system defects, safety, de 
terioration and obsolescence. Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

“Attractive Fireplaces and How to Build Them,” a new 
edition of the H. W. Covert Company’s popular booklet on 
fireplace construction showing both structural details and 
mantelpiece treatments. The H. W. Covert Co., 229 East 
37th St., New York, N. Y. 

“Kitchen Temperatures,” by Anne Pierce, a booklet by a 
nationally known consultant in home economics which gives 
information on the scientifically planned kitchen, “engi- 
neered” to save steps, and is illustrated by four typical plans: 
for the diminutive cupboard kitchen; the long, narrow, so 
called Pullman kitchen of the modern apartment house; the 
square, roomier kitchen of the small suburban house; and 
the still larger kitchen for the country estate or large house 
The Temperature Research Foundation of Kelvinator Corp.. 
+20 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

“Roper Gas Ranges,” a comprehensive catalogue showing 
the sizes and types of Roper ranges as well as details of their 
construction and assembly. George D. Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, Il. 

“Modern Appliances for the Modern Home,” a catalogue de- 
scribing Norge refrigerators, ranges and home laundry equip- 
ment, their construction and special features. Norge Corp.. 
670 East Woodring St., Detroit, Mich. 

“Venetian Blind Hardware,” a complete catalogue of the 
Fiwale line of hardware and miscellaneous fittings for vene 
tian blinds. Fiwale Equipment Mfg. Co., 64 Reade St., New 
York, N. Y. 

“Taco Master Antenna System,” describes the Taco line of 
equipment for radio aerials, which includes the aerial itself 
and its supports, approved lightning arrester, house wiring 
and outlets. Technical Appliance Corp., 17 East 16th St 


New York, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT FLUE PIPE 

“Transite Flue Pipe,” a 20-page brochure just issued b) 
Johns-Manville describing Transite Flue Pipe, a permanent. 
easy to install asbestos cement product for venting domest« 
gas burning appliances. Besides a description of the pipe. 
the booklet contains photographs of actual installations. 
and drawings showing details of the pipe and its installation. 
as well as tables of sizes, weights and prices. Johns-Manvill 
Corp., 22 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


‘~~ 


ciriamnenpesascmatnmtataatiilithaaaniaa cale aiisie 
To obtain any of the publications reviewed above: 
please communicate directly with the manufac 
turer. The literature can be accurately identified by 
mentioning this issue of The Architectural Forum. 
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